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EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING SOCIAL WORLD' 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Au well-informed Americans are aware held because of our insufficient scientific 
very significant changes are taking knowledge. It is hoped that some of these 
place in our own societies as well as in topics will incite to further thinking, as 
those of other regions. We are not well presented under five heads: 
agreed as to how momentous or how critical (a) The need of very discriminating 
for the future well-being of ourselves and thinking about social changes. (b) Recog- 
ur children these changes are likely to nition of the enormous potentialities of 
prove. But more than any earlier people America’s greatly expanded educational 
in history we are convinced of the desira- facilities. (¢) Certain needed shiftings of 
bility and practicability of at least affect- our educational purposes and objectives. 
ing, if not controlling, many of these (d) Certain needed shiftings of our educa- 
changes in the interests of human well- tional means and methods. (e) And cer- 
being—by more science or better social tain probable shiftings of our emphases on 
machinery, by legislation or education, as school personnel. It is proposed in the fol- 
the conditions warrant. lowing paragraphs to give fairly dogmatic 
And for purposes of to-night’s discussion, expressions to the writer’s present convic- 
it is important to note that one very im- tions on these points. 
portant social change of our times, and 
especially characteristic of Americans, is 
that of regarding our educational systems 
themselves as agencies which can and Economie depressions and wars, the 
should move and readjust with the times. headlines of our newspapers, the urgent 
In order to avoid triteness and repeating messages of our magazine contributors and 
what are platitudes for this audience, it is Some few of the new mechanisms of com- 
my intention to seleet for discussion here M™unication and of power distribution are 
what seem to me certain relevant findings all undoubtedly intensifying a variety of 
my sociological studies as to which ¢rowd-minded, heavily emotionalized reac- 
widely varying opinions are properly to be tions amongst modern peoples which 
‘Notes of an address to the Department of greatly disturb both their senses of yes 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- Spective and their appreciation of funda- 
iation, February 24. mental human values. 


I. THe NEED FoR DISCRIMINATIVE THINK- 
ING ABOUT SOCIAL CHANGES 
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Young persons and ardent persons and 
disillusioned persons are especially prone 
greatly to exaggerate both the substance 
and the probable consequences of what 
may well turn out to be minor fluctuations 
in the collective life of peoples. 

In spite of the varied assortment of his- 
tory studies now offered in our schools and 
colleges, it seems very doubtful whether 
most young Americans yet acquire any- 
thing like adequate appreciations of how 
great, even cataclysmic, have been the 
social changes of past eras—whether we 
think of the expansions of the Roman Em- 
pire, the spread of Christianity, the inva- 
sions of the the rise of the 
feudal system and next its collapse, the 
Hundred Years’ Wars, the ruinousness of 
the Thirty Years’ Wars, the effects of the 
discovery of the New World, the inventions 
of gunpowder and printing, the French 
Revolution or the spread of British im- 


barbarians, 


perialism. 

Like some modern catastrophic events, 
or some huge marches of particular peoples, 
or some transforming powers of new inven- 
the 
changes in civilized societies cf great im- 


tions, all foregoing entailed some 
port, whilst in many other respects work- 
ing no momentous changes whatever. 

Not a few modern writers of note seem 
to think that historie civilization is to be 
swept from its moorings because certain 
new been 
brought into warfare, or because certain 


agencies of destruction have 
types of production have learned to employ 
new science and new mechanisms, or be- 
cause certain venerable religious beliefs or 
moral standards no longer evoke devoted 
adherence, or because a few governmental 
agencies for the collective actions of great 
numbers seem to become partly paralyzed, 
or because some of the more articulate of 
revolting youth become impatient of the 
achievements of the elders. 

These heavily emotionalized disturbances 
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of men and women of good native powers 
of intelligence and of sensitive altruistic 
spirits seem frequently to reflect a new 
type of herd-mindedness and herd panic 
deriving from several sources. All those 
of our modern peoples who read _ news- 
papers, listen to the radio and frequent 
libraries have, obviously, increased enor- 
mously what may be called the receptivity 
of their collective or social nervous systems, 
A slight shock, a momentary disturbance, 
anywhere in the world is almost instantly 
transmitted to the sensoriums of millions, 
already sensitive and raw from countless 
other shocks which even a century ago 
would hardly have been perceived at all. 

Again, large proportions of the more 
sensitive spirits of our time, possibly above 
all those who have shared deeply in the 
advantages of our secondary and collegiate 
schools of learning, seem to have fallen 
victims to ‘‘Great Expectations.’’ They 
seem somehow to have come to believe in 
visions of painless life, enduring prosperi- 
ties, wide-spread good-will among men, 
controls of the adverse conditions of nature 
and other good things which neither human 
nature nor outward nature nor deity itself 
prove to be capable of producing. 

Inevitably, disillusionments of 
kinds and degrees are certain to overtake 
these sensitive souls. They have tried hard 
to escape from old conditions which seemed 
bad. They have hoped much from pending 
changes. But they soon learn also to appre- 
hend much from changes which practical 
men promote and control. They speak 
often with terror in their voices. Their 
disappointments, apprehensions and angers 
are not dissimilar from those exhibited ages 
ago by men who had hypnotized themselves 
into believing that the gods would give suc- 
cor and salvation which it was later found 
the gods could not or would not give. 

If, then, educators are to take drastic 
action in shifting educational policies and 


many 
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practices, either to adapt them to pending 
social changes or else to enable the men and 
women equipped by our educational agen- 
cies the better to adapt themselves to such 
changes and even in degrees to control 
them towards increase of the goods of life 
for men, they must very discriminatingly 
study such changes and rely for advice 
especially upon the really sane and com- 
petent evaluators of such changes. These 
educators must above all resist present 
wide-spread dispositions to become either 
panie-stricken or fascinated by particular 
types of change or by novel doctrines of 
what religion or government or industry 
or even education should do about it all. 
Perhaps above all they should strive to 
remain clear-headed and cool-headed in the 
presence of the numerous subtle propa- 
gandistie movements which are everywhere 
openly or seeretly on foot. 

Perhaps we need frequently to remind 
ourselves in these days of intense dynamic 
enthusiasms among educators that in most 
of the vital areas of social change it is 
always difficult, and often impossible, for 
schools and colleges as such, as well as for 
the professional personnel conducting their 
instructional and other educative fune- 
tions, to originate findings of importance. 
Schools and colleges, like newspapers, libra- 
ries and other sources of endless possible 
learnings, are primarily agencies of diffu- 
sion of findings. 

One man can make an invention, write a 
splendid new book or discover a_ novel 
means of social control through research. 
Then thousands, even under some circum- 
stances, scores of thousands of teachers in 
schools can make the new discoveries avail- 
able to millions. 

Even in the crucial matter of deciding 
which among new inventions, interpreta- 
tions, valuations, explorations and founda- 
tions of ereeds, every day being made, 
should be incorporated into the curricula of 
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offerings of our schools, few educators can 
afford to rely upon their own judgments 
alone. Here, too, they must often defer to 
centrally placed specialists, even in the new 
increasingly critical areas of social or 


eudemie valuation. 


II. AMERICA’S SPLENDIDLY EXPANDED Ma- 
TERIAL AND PERSONNEL FouN- 
DATIONS FOR EDUCATIONS 
Educators, social scientists, political pol- 
icy makers and others strongly convinced 
of the possibilities and our collective obli- 
gations of making educations serve far 
more effectively than they do as yet the 
changing needs of our time, should not fail 
to appreciate how splendidly our people 
have in recent years expanded the material 
and personnel facilities for effective educa- 

tions. 

Upon our public elementary and high 
schools are now being expended some three 
billions of dollars of public monies an- 
nually. Nearly five million of our ablest- 
minded youth are voluntarily attending 
high schools. Our colleges and universities 
are enrolling something like a million stu- 
dents. Relatively few of public schools are 
now in session fewer than thirty-two to 
thirty-six weeks per year. Compulsory 
full-time school attendance to age fourteen 
prevails in substantially all states, whilst 
in many part-time or full-time attendance 
becomes obligatory to sixteen or beyond. 
Nowhere else in the world are educational 
systems staffed by such large proportions 
of non-teaching officers and other specialists 
as with us. Nowhere else in the world are 
so many and varied types of research and 
other inquiry toward the improvement of 
education being prosecuted as with us. 
And certainly in few other countries are 
public faiths in the socially ameliorative 
potentialities of school and college educa- 
tions anywhere nearly as wide-spread and 
persistent as with us Americans. 
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At the session of this department held 
two years ago in Detroit, the general sub- 
‘*Achievements of 
ex- 


ject for discussion was 
American Education.’’ 
hibits of achievements were then made—in 
such areas as buildings, attendance, teacher- 


Impressive 


training, staffing, equipment. 

Unfortunately, we possess as yet but few 
reliable measures of the final social effi- 
ciencies resulting from our gigantic educa- 
tional achievements in materials supplied 
and personnel reached. We can, indeed, 
evaluate literacy as one of the precious end- 
products of school educations. And educa- 
tors can hold that in general America is 
now nearly completely a literate people. 

But other end-values—superior moral 
character, better health, high vocational 
competencies, fine personal cultures, ap- 
provable civic behaviors in conforming to 
law and order, the civic initiatives of our 
abler men and women—all these are as yet 
nearly impossible of appraisal as products 
of our expanded schools and colleges. 

We know, indeed, that the physical health 
of the American people is steadily improv- 
ing in certain decisive respects; and there 
are good reasons for holding that our ele- 
mentary schools have had an important 
share in bringing such results to pass. 

But as respects criminality and vagrancy 
and political incompetency and crudeness 
of culture and moral greed and fickleness 
of taste and civie rectitude and family 
morality and popular regard for scientific 
interpretation, it is obvious that we still 
fall far below our aspired-after and our 
education-promised goals. One must won- 
der that the faiths of Americans in the 
virtue-producing powers of their schools 
and colleges still hold so firm as they do. 
Upon this note we can take up what the 
present writer believes to be by far the 
most important specific topic of the present 


discussion. 
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SuHirting Our EDUCATIONAL OBJEc- 
TIVES WITH THE CHANGING SOCIAL 
WorLD 

The efficient educations of to-morrow, 
whether conceived as stabilizing and per- 
petuating valuably functional parts of the 
social inheritance, or as equipping men and 
women to adapt themselves to changing 
needs and conditions in their societies, must 
more and more find and define their guid- 
ing purposes in terms of proven social 
values, tangible things of worth in the large 
and small societies now or prospectively 
functional. 

The concrete objectives of our school and 
college educations—that is, the actual goals 
of learning, not only qualitatively defined 
but also quantitatively delimited—must be 
more and more related to socially valuable 
purposes; otherwise the chances of miscar- 
riage of effort, of missing the mark, are far 
too great. 

The ostensible purposes of America’s 
secondary and liberal college educations 
are still far too much of the nebulous and 
aspirational order. Commonly there exists 
an unbridged gap of unknown breadti: be- 
tween our sentimentalized expressions of 
purposes at these school levels and the ac- 
tual objectives of learnings of algebra or 
ancient history or written composition or 
chemistry or home economies or Latin as 
actually achieved. 

Especially are we under obligations to 
discover and delimit the purposes of our 
school educations in terms of proven con- 
crete social utilities if we wish such edu- 
cations to serve and better to serve the 
changing, the evolving, needs of our dy- 
namic world. Let us take a concrete ex- 
ample from that easiest of all depart- 
ments of school education in which to 
define really functional objectives, namely, 
that of health-conserving educations. 

Three generations ago, the dangerous 
and destructive diseases of these United 


III. 
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States included cholera, yellow fever and 
typhus fever. If the schools and colleges 
of that time had undertaken serious re- 
sponsibilities for health-conserving educa- 
tions, tkey would surely have made much 
use of whatever science, practical art and 
other means of prevention and cure of 
those diseases which might be available. 
To-day, our programs of hygienic educa- 
tion need never mention such ailments ex- 
cept as, for our country, historic curiosities. 

A generation ago, the dread children’s 
disease, diphtheria, ran every year through 
sur population like a fire in the under- 
erowth. Like the infantile paralysis of to- 
day, it prowled ‘‘as a thief in the night,”’ 
it struck savagely, it could seldom be pre- 
vented and not often cured. 

But of its hygiene there was little to 
teach the rank and file of either children 
or parents. Science had not yet learned 
to prevent or cure diphtheria. Teachers 
could only describe it, deplore it, and 


pass on. 

To-day, what a difference! Modern med- 
icine is equipped to banish diphtheria from 
our land, along with yellow fever and 
cholera, so soon as it can have the general 
cooperation of parents. Even very young 
children can be authoritatively told things 
about the prevention and cure of this dis- 
ease which they can and will remember, 
even to the extent of changing the hy- 
gienie and expert-service-using habits of 
parents. 

And the opportunities of our schools 
from the lowest to the highest to contribute 
to really functional educations toward the 
further personal and social control and 
improvement of the health of our people 
multiply as medical science advances. 
Here, indeed, are we in the midst of so- 
cial change! Here, truly, we can yearly 
‘off with some of the old’’ and ‘‘on with 
something new’’—provided we educators 
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do not so much claim empty powers of 
originating as we yield ourselves to the 
expert guidance of specialists in this field. 

If, now, advances in modern medicine 
and other controls of personal health and 
community sanitation obviously require 
that we should frequently readapt our 
educational objectives in that field, how 
even more urgent are our obligations to 
change and improve with the times as 
respects those educations which are sup- 
posed to prepare for effective political 
citizenship ! 

It is the present writer’s conviction that 
America’s systems of public schools and 
colleges are weakest in just this division 
of social needs and values. In part this 
weakness is due to the absence, perhaps a 
necessary absence, of a_ single, simple 
focusing center for civic education, such 
centers as are clearly in evidence, for ex- 
ample, in France, Japan, Italy, Russia, 
and some other patriotically well-oriented 
peoples. Because of the traditional devo- 
tions of our people to the flexibilities and 
individualisms of democracy; because of 
America’s divisions of sovereignty between 
state and nation; because of the meager 
and halting political experience of our 
teachers; and because, above all, our edu- 
cational policy has never yet been able to 
agree upon definitive philosophical founda- 
tions for programs of effective educations 
for wholesome political membership—be- 
cause of these things, most of our innova- 
tions and current practices in the field of 
civic education have been and still are in- 
determinate, feeble and, probably, of nearly 
zero measures of actual functioning, if we 
except our achievements in educations for 
literacy. Where in the United States have 


we even yet set out seriously to train spe- 
cialist teachers for this supremely impor- 
tant division of educational 
values? 


needs and 
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[V. Tue Suirtine or EpucatTioNnaL 
MEANS 

If we contemplate the reconstructing of 
educational objectives as necessarily en- 
tailed by the new demands of a changing 
social world, we become, of course, pre- 
pared to accept corresponding changes in 
the means and methods of our educative 
processes. 

But a changing social world calls for 
even more than that. Efficient systems of 
education will constantly search for im- 
proved methods of achieving long-estab- 
lished values no less than will medicine, 
engineering or transport. 

Take, as an example, that area of com- 
mon cultural educational values which em- 
braces scientifically discovered knowledges 
of hundreds of kinds in the physical world 
about us. It is the writer’s opinion that 
all our courses in natural science, from the 
first to the twelfth grades, are doing enor- 
mous amounts of grandmotherly fussing 
over topics and items here which were in- 
deed of vital importance to learners two 
or one or half a century ago, but which are 
now so much a matter of the omnipresent 
social heritage that we no more need to 
teach them in schools than we need teach 
in schools the family vernaculars or the 
household moralities of our peoples. 

To this critic at any rate, some 
thirds of the instructional units set up as 
concrete means and methods of natural sci- 
ence instructions in the just published 
thirty-first year book of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education have no 
more functional significance for school edu- 
cation than the pot-hook methods once used 


two 


in teaching handwriting, or the ‘‘a, b, ab”’ 

methods once used in teaching reading. 
As another example, take our present-day 

elementary school courses in the geograph- 


ical and historical studies. Enthusiastic 


specialists in both those fields are so cun- 
them, as 


stantly enriching elementary 
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school studies, that they have become in 
effect masses of fruit-cake offerings, cer- 
tainly calculated to produce chronic indi- 
gestion if the intellectual ‘‘tummies’’ of 
our children are seriously induced to try 
to assimilate them. And our high-school 
courses in history with their encyclopedic 
inclusiveness, their unapperceivable inter- 
pretations, are certainly no better—but in 
that respect they are not greatly worse 
than most of our other secondary school 
studies. 

Now the objectives set up by the sup- 
porters of these studies, especially in the 
areas of cultural values, are valid and 
important enough. (The persistent allega- 
tions and hopes of history specialists that 
any except the most recent of histories can 
be made vitally functional towards realiza- 
tion of genuine ciyic values are probably 
fantastic.) But the means employed are too 
frequently antiquated, out-moded. Much 
of our present encyclopedic history and 
geography instruction with its endless re- 
counting of detail is little better than the 
old verbally memorized subject-matter. 


V. Letting SMALL CHILDREN Grow 
NATURALLY 

There are wide-spread beliefs, some sup- 
ported by men of superior scientific insight, 
that not a few of the changing social con- 
ditions of the world tend steadily to im- 
pose increasing, or at any rate novel, bur- 
dens upon the nature-given human ma- 
chine; that is, the human body, the human 
nervous system, the human brain. The 
highly specialized works of the modern 
world, the large proportions of indoor 
work, the widely needed subjections of 
certain types of primitive emotional ex- 
pression, the increasing solicitudes of men 
for their futures, the complexities of so- 
cial adjustments required, at least from 
those holding responsibilities of leadership 
—all these, it is contended by many au- 
thorities, are steadily increasing the ner- 
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yous strains which adults must bear, and 
are leading in extraordinary numbers of 
cases to premature breakdown. 

If these surmises are correct—and they 
probably are in some degree—one inference 
of great importance is that children in their 
early, physically plastic, years should have 
conserved to them in every practicable way 
the conditions of optimum nutritional, ner- 
vous, emotional and other basie growths. 

Civilized societies now generally forbid 
specialized or routine vocational employ- 
ment for children even as mature as four- 
teen. It is here contended that civilized 
societies must also learn to withhold their 
children from the artificialities of school 
environments and persisting regimented 
controls during the tender years before 
nine. 

We speak often of a ‘‘good start in life’’ 
for our children. But the most 
precious of all kinds of ‘‘good starts’ 


one of 
>] 


is 
that of a sound, slowly matured, normally 
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grown physical body, and especially those 
parts or components of that body which 
we somewhat differentiate as the nervous 
and affected our 
more emotionalized and intellectualized ex- 


systems affecting, by, 
periences. 

In some degree, doubtless, all our urban 
or suburban reared, automobile-driven, ra- 
dio-entertained, household-guarded, much- 
cleaned babies and young children are to- 
day the victims of over-stimulation, pre- 
mature ripening, excessive socialization. 
But if to such artificializations there be 
added the 
school, or the socially exciting and ex- 


those of hot-house nursery 
perience-congesting kindergarten, or the in- 
evitably regimented primary school, then 
in all probability we are still further handi- 
capping the affective natures, especially of 
gifted persons, for the long strains of suc- 
cessive Civic, vocational, cultural and other 
adjustments needed by our changing civ- 
ilization. 


TRENDS IN TEACHER-TRAINING 


By Dr. FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


Time and time again, so often it has 
become a habit, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of habit, it has been 
said or implied that our public schools are 
the mainstay of the Republic. It is more 
to the point to indulge a larger habit and 
say that education is the foundation of 
organized community life. It is a broader 
and more significant thought because it 
comprehends all constructive forces of 
personal and national development—re- 
ligious and secular, artistic, ethical and 
utilitarian, public and private, technical 
and industrial, realistic and humanistic 
education, education in the home and in 
the community. Publie-school training is 
not always or necessarily synonymous with 
education. At best it assures only partial 


education. It concerns itself particularly 
with accumulating information and giving 
conventional habit-trends. It is elemen- 
tarily effective in many, but not in all 
directions. It busies itself too little with 
thought and imagination, construction and 
creation, the esthetic and the spiritual, all- 
round development, wherein the 
strength of a community. The limitations 
of public-school teaching 
keenly felt, and this feeling is quite gen- 
eral. A movement to reduce some of these 
limitations began long ago. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence has lately de- 
voted a great deal of time and effort to one 
field of study in this connection, character 
education, and made it the subject of its 
300k. It also made it one of 


lies 


are becoming 


eurrent Year 
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the most prominent topics of its recent 
Convention. 

The key to progress in education and 
the removal of some of the shortcomings of 
public-school work lies in improving the 
personnel of teaching, and by personnel is 
meant far more than is produced by 
scholarship or achieved by courses and 
credits which have ruled judgment too 
much and too long. 

Teacher-training has been more in evi- 
dence in recent conventions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence than any other 
topic. At Washington a score of pro- 
grams, besides two important and far- 
reaching conferences, were devoted wholly 
or in part to this subject. At Detroit last 
year there were quite as many programs 
of this nature. 

The improvement of teacher personnel 
and so of teaching in all schools, public 
and private, from kindergarten to high 
school, and now even to the college, is the 
business of teacher-training institutions. 
They are taking it perhaps more seriously 
than ever before. It is the supreme topic 
in present-day education. Interest in 
quantitative enrolment is declining, in 
qualitative enrolment increasing. Teacher 
shortage is giving place to surplus. Plans 
for admitting only students of promising 
teaching personalities and graduating only 
superior teachers are occupying close at- 
tention. Progress in this direction in the 
last few years is remarkable, but it is con- 
spicuous at present only in limited areas. 

Three ways of improving teacher per- 
sonnel are in evidence: 

(1) By carefully restricting admission 
to normal schools and teachers colleges to 
specially qualified candidates giving prom- 
ise of becoming genuine teachers interested 
in studying individuals and making them- 
selves constructive forees in organizing 
and leading groups of young people. This 
applies to all schools. Nowhere is care in 
teacher selection more needed than in the 


higher levels, and nowhere is it more 
neglected. 

Teaching is not a commercial venture. 
It is not an occupation or vocation merely, 
It is an absorbing enterprise in which 
youth is the raw material and men and 
women of high character ruled by high 
principles and charged with fine public 
spirit are the product. 

To receive into our teacher-training 
schools all candidates who have completed 
a secondary school course or even those of 
high scholarship in their secondary schoo! 
work is becoming out of date. To select by 
academic examinations is more so. Profes- 
sional examinations are of course out of 
the question. Scholarship tests have failed 
conspicuously. Intelligence tests have 
failed even more completely, as shown con- 
elusively by several recent scientific 
studies. The best teacher-training schools 
are now strongly in favor of carrying their 
study of candidates back into the early 
reaches of the high school or even into the 
elementary school, laying special stress on 
personality—this in whole-souled coopera- 
tion with secondary and elementary school 
faculties. This gives to vocational gui- 
dance a special value and furnishes a most 
enticing field for effort. Nowhere has 
guidance such vital significance. It gives 
would-be candidates most fruitful opportu- 
nities to study the requirements and imp)i- 
cations in teaching, and it brings most 
productive cooperation in recruiting teach- 
ing forces with teaching personalities that 
will multiply the number of master teach- 
ers. One would hardly dare to place the 
number of such teachers at present as 29 
per cent. of our teaching population. One 
would be rash in saying that two thirds are 
above the mediocre grade. This adds em- 
phasis to the quest for distinctive teaching 
personalities. 

The study of teaching personalities goes 
on after entrance into the training school. 
Unpromising students are eliminated 
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early, and the eliminating process goes on 
till graduation. In developing a citizenry 
of high qualities and ideals imperfect 
methods of selecting candidates for teach- 
ing are disastrous. Nothing will do more 


to improve this citizenry than the multi- 
plying of master teachers who appreciate 


their work. 

The tendeney to improve the process of 
selective admission to normal schools and 
teachers colleges is very noticeable in re- 
cent convention programs. There are 
notable examples of superior work in this 
direction both in the Middle West and in 
he East. But these examples do not rep- 
resent the general practice. It is passing 
strange that the record is not stronger. 

This initial step in improving teaching 
is the most important one because it is the 
key to all the others. Given a higher type 
of student personnel and teacher-training 
curricula will function more effectively in 
improving teaching. 

2) The edueation of teachers can be 
enlarged and strengthened in another 
direction, through richer and more vital- 
ized courses of instruction and especially 
through broader and better organized 
practice teaching programs. Improvement 
in the latter lies in two directions, in en- 
larged and more varied practice work to 
aid the student in finding himself and to 
give data for final placement, and in pro- 
for more effective cooperation 
between instructional work and practice 
teaching. Instructors in psychology, 
school and elass administration, English 
method, history method, and all the rest, 
should observe their students persistently 
after they enter their practice work and 
determine whether their courses of in- 
struction meet the test in the practical 
work of the classrooms to which these stu- 
dents go for practice, or need to undergo 
revision to fulfill the demands of actual 
More than this, why should not 
instructional work be developed more con- 


vision 


teaching. 
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eretely in close affiliations with elementary 
and high school teaching? Nothing will 
so surely bring improvement in the in- 
structional work of normal school and 
teachers college as this double affiliation 
with the practical work of the schools. 

In the organization of teacher-training 
the student’s practice teaching may be 
made more educative, more thought-stimu- 
lating, more prolific in opportunities for 
originality and creative work, than any 
other element of his course. A month of 
it will give more professional education 
than a year of the preceding instructional 
work. Strangely enough organization of 
practice teaching in general has lagged far 
behind its possibilities and practicabilities 
here. The administration of practice 
teaching has been a prominent center of 
interest in some recent programs affiliated 
with the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence, and much constructive 
work has been done. 

The organization of instructional work 
has often received more thorough attention 
than the practice program. It has been 
revised, enlarged and made more respon- 
sive to present conditions. The standard 
two-year course of a decade or two ago no 
longer rules. We often find the course 
extended to three years, in many cases to 
four years, and in at least one notable case 
to five years. Pari passu with these 
changes there seems to have arisen a ten- 
deney in many cases to make teacher- 
training academic more than professional. 
It is a question whether degrees and hon- 
ors, largely academic, have not taken 
precedence over teaching power. This 
tendency has already awakened some ap- 
prehension. In spite of these defects, 
however, courses for teachers have been 
impressively and progressively improved. 
It remains to give a better balance in the 
two departments of training and to change 
the incidence of interest and effort. 

It is worth noting here that at least one 
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experiment in radical reorganization of 
educational courses has been undertaken in 
one of our leading universities with a good 
deal of promise.’ It will bear watching. 
If finally successful it will happily pave 
the way for the affiliations referred to in 
an earlier paragraph. 

In considering the curriculum, both the 
the practical 
work, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that through this twofold education much 
may be done to develop teaching personali- 
In teacher-training, as in other fields 


instructional courses and 


ties. 
of education, the tendency has been to give 
the major share of attention to equipment 
rather than to the person to be equipped. 
It is now in order to reverse the emphasis. 

(3) One of the liveliest topies for dis- 
cussion at what has been 
called This is the 
third means of improving teaching. The 
normal school or teachers college graduate 
at best has been able to touch only briefly 
and lightly the profession or even the voea- 
He needs to extend the 
period of He requires better 
perspective, finer adaptations, the vitaliz- 
ing of principles and ideals, comradeship 
of more teachers. Advice, 
suggestion and help are as essential now 
as in preservice training. All of which 
engenders confidence and power in a pro- 
fession which is one of the chief agencies 
in developing virtues and checking vices in 


present is in 


in-service training. 


tion of teaching. 
initiation. 


experienced 


current community life. 

If a normal school or teachers college 
administration is in hearty cooperation, as 
it ought to be, with local school adminis- 
trations for which it supplies teachers, its 
assistance is invaluable, first, in the place- 
ment of teachers and in revising place- 
ments where they have not proved happy 
ones; second, in improving the work of 
young teachers through new demonstra- 
tions and by conferences and discussions, 


1 Professor Schorling’s cooperative class in the 
University of Michigan. 
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always in connection with local principals 
and supervisors; third, by supplying after- 
noon and Saturday courses for the further 
education of graduates. The fact that the 
normal school or teachers college under- 
stands these beginning teachers better than 
any one else lends emphasis to this type of 
cooperation which distinctly broadens and 
enlarges supervisory work. The munici- 
pal teacher-training schools obviously have 
a far better opportunity and better facili- 
ties for carrying on this constructive work 
than other schools, but it ean be earried on 
very helpfully, in one degree or another, 
by all schools. Local jealousies and antag- 
onisms which may occasionally occur un- 
der some conditions are unworthy of the 
profession and will readily yield to a real 
cooperative spirit. Some of the most in- 
teresting discussions in recent meetings 
have given prominence to this third means 
of advancing teaching. Persistent work 
for the improvement of teaching through 
the three means referred to will bring 
notable results. 

Progress in the education of teachers has 
been handicapped by a lack of cooperation 
and affiliation among associations and 
organizations interested in study and re- 
search in this field. Results of this study 
and research have thus been in a degree 
lost or obseured. Each organization has 
pursued its course in greater or less, chiefly 
greater, isolation, content with discovery 
and discussion in its own restricted field. 
There has been no clearing house for gath- 
ering, organizing and disseminating re- 
sults. The latest movement, which ap- 
peared for the first time in tangible form 
at the late Washington meeting, is toward 
affiliation and cooperation of the various 
bodies interested in the education of teach- 
ers. With hearty cooperation the next 
decade should witness greater progress in 
improving teaching than any decade since 
the one that inaugurated normal school 


work. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD ON 
EDUCATION FOR INDIA 
The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times reports that after consultation with the 
the 


resuscitate 


Government of 
the Central 


which 


Provincial Governments, 


India has deeided to 


Board on Edueation was 
1923. The board will be set up 


“as soon as financial conditions improve.” 


Advisory 


abolished in 


The announcement of this intention was made 
by Sir Frank Noyce in a debate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Delhi on a motion of Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, formerly pro-vice-chancellor 
of the Aligarh Moslem University, recommend- 
ing the appointment of a committee to sug- 
vest suitable modifications in the existing sys- 
tem of edueation in India. The House rejected 
both the motion and an amendment recommend- 
ing, instead of a committee, the summoning of a 
conference of the educational authorities in 
India. 

Sir Frank Noyee gave good reasons for the 
claim that the present is not an opportune time 
for appointing a committee or convening a con- 
ference. Committees, he said, are very ex- 
pensive things in themselves, and very large 
funds are required to implement their recom- 
mendations. He quoted the observation of the 
Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, in refer- 
ence to the Report of the Central Banking In- 
quiry Committee, and those of the associated 
provincial committees. “How much attention 
has the result of those labors received from the 
public,” asked Sir George Schuster, “just at 
this time when everybody’s mind is turned to 
big political developments, to the immediate 
troubles in the country, or to the impending 
constitutional changes in the near future?” 

The Times points out that in recent years 
there have been two education inquiries of great 
importanee—the Sadler Commission and the 
Committee, the latter covering all 

of education from all provinces. 
Further, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
devoted a very important chapter of their re- 
port to education. The subject is also promi- 
nent in the report of the Whitley Commission 
on Industrial Labor. These several documents 


Hartog 
branches 


provide ample material for thought and action 
by the educational reformer. 

The Hartog the 
Times came to the right conclusions in holding 


Committee according to 


that the divorce of the Government of India 
from education since the establishment of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform has been unfortu- 
nate, and that steps should be taken to consider 
anew the relation of the Central Government 
with this subject. 

The committee suggested that this relation 
should be that of a center of educational infor- 
mation and a means of coordinating the educa- 
tional experiences of the different provinces. 
The report proposed the revival in a somewhat 
different form of the Bureau of Edueation, and 
the reestablishment of the Central Advisory 
Board. That the Eduea- 
tional Commissioner with Government of 


consisted of 
the 
India, who was chairman; an expert from the 
United 
chancellors of 


board 


required; two vice- 


India, 


Kingdom when 


universities in one of 


whom was a whole-time officer; two principals 


of privately managed colleges; four provincial 


directors of publie instruction, and four non- 
official members specially interested in edu- 
cation. 

Sir Frank Noyce was able to announce that 
most of the provincial administrations recog- 
nized the need for reestablishing the advisory 
board, which will be in a position to advise 
provincial governments on all matters of policy, 
administration, studies, examination and spend- 
ing of public funds referred to it by the 


provinces. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


AccORDING to a report of the chief assistant 
librarian, the collection of printed books and 
pamphlets, comprising over 4,200,000 volumes 
in the Library of Congress is now the largest in 
the western hemisphere and the second in the 
world and is increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 
every six years. 

The main collections are strongest in bibliog- 
raphy, history, political and social sciences, 
publie law and legislation, the fine arts, Amer- 
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ican local history, biography and genealogy. 
Through the Smithsonian Institution extensive 
files of the scientific transactions and proceed- 
ings of foreign learned societies are received. 
Under the operation of the copyright law has 
been built up (chiefly since 1870) the most 
complete collection in existence of the products 
of the American press. 

Through the international exchange service 
are now received annually about 36,000 volumes 
of.the publications of foreign governments. 

The special book collections include the li- 
brary of Thomas Jefferson; the Peter Force col- 
lection of Americana, 60,000 books and pam- 
phlets; the Toner collection of medicine and 
American local history, presented by Dr. Joseph 
M. Toner in 1882; the Yudin collection, 80,000 
volumes chiefly in the Russian language, par- 
ticularly valuable for the history of Russia, Si- 
beria and Alaska, acquired in 1907; the Jap- 
arese collection, 12,350 volumes, purchased in 


1907 with many later accessions; Huitfeldt- 
Kaas collection of Scandinavian literature, 


5,000 volumes; the Weber collection of Sanskrit 
literature, 4,000 volumes; The Hoes pamphlets 
relating to the War; the 
Chinese collection of 142,000 volumes (fasci- 
cules) acquired for the most part since 1906. 
The collection of John Boyd Thacher, be- 
queathed to the library by Mrs. Thacher in 
1927, is especially noteworthy; European in- 
eunabula, 840 titles (929 volumes) printed be- 
fore the year 1501; works relating to Columbus, 
and the discovery of America; the French Revo- 
lution, 1,581 printed volumes; “Outlines of the 
French Revolution told in autographs” (a eol- 
lection of letters and other manuscripts); and 
autographs and other documents of crowned 
heads and other European personages, 1,300 


Spanish-American 


pieces. 

The Vollbehr collection of 3,000 ineunabula, 
including one of three extant perfect vellum 
copies of the Gutenberg 42-line Bible, acquired 
by purchase in 1930 at a cost of $1,500,000, 
brought the total collection of ineunabula up to 
4,545 titles, placing the Library of Congress 
among the first dozen of the world’s principal 
owners of fifteenth-century books. 

The library is also purchasing great works of 
the masters of science in the early fifteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, forming the foundation in 


the history of science studies. 
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THE ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY 
AccorDING to an article in The New York 

Times, for thirty years following the establish- 
ment in New York City of the consolidated, 
city-wide educational system, registration and 
average daily attendance showed substantial 
increases every year. The attendance figures 
nearly trebled during that period. Later statis- 
tics establish the fact that the elementary school 
population forecast by dwindling figures some 
time ago, has not only ceased to grow but may 
be expected to decline further in the future. 

The growth of the system may be gauged 
by the inerease of the average daily enrolment 
from 350,000 pupils in the elementary schools 
during the first school year of the consolidated 
city—1898-1899—to an estimated 712,000 for 
the current semester. 

The latter figure represents a decrease of sev- 
eral thousand from last year’s total. The first 
serious check to the growth of the elementary 
school population occurred in 1929 when the 
decrease amounted to nearly five per cent. com- 
pared with the previous year’s total, although 
the board included the growing junior high 
schools in the computation. 

The decrease in the elementary schools is 
more than offset by the considerable increases 
in high-school register and attendance. But the 
elementary schools form a better index of per- 
manent growth since their student body is more 
than three times as large as that of the sec- 
ondary schools. Furthermore, the elementary 
schools also constitute the basic reservoir of 
the secondary schools and should the percent- 
age of primary school graduates entering high 
school become stationary, the actual numbers of 
new secondary students would also reflect the 
decline in primary school population. For the 
time being, the number of elementary school 
graduates going to high school is on the in- 
erease, due particularly to the economic crisis 
and prevailing unemployment. 

The reasons for the decline in elementary 
school attendance are a dropping birth rate 
and immigration restrictions. A graphic pic- 
ture of the amazing growth of school popula- 
tion between 1906 and 1930 may be obtained 
from the figures published by the statistical 
division of the board. 

The total elementary and junior high-school 
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ypulation was 492,906 pupils in 1906. Until 
1917 and 1918, when a temporary decrease oc- 
curred, the figure swelled by many thousands 
every year. The same situation prevailed from 
1918 to 1925, when the total was 300,000 in ex- 
cess of the 1906 figure. A small decrease was 
registered in 1926, but by 1928 the total atten- 
dante in elementary and junior high schools had 
risen to 810,000 pupils. 

More impressive is the growth of the high- 
school attendance, from about 20,000 students 
in 1906 to the present figure of 210,000 students. 
FACULTY APPOINTMENTS AT BEN- 

NINGTON COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT Rosert D. Leiau, of Bennington 
College, which is to open in September with 
eighty students, twelve of whom have been ac- 
cepted for admission from Greater Boston, has 
announeed, according to The Boston Evening 
Transcript, the appointment of some of the 
faculty and staff for next year. 

The faeulty now appointed are making plans 
for the curriculum which it is planned to be 
adapted to suit the interests and needs of the 
individual student, the fine arts being a major 


branch. The appointees are listed below: 


Kurt Schindler, formerly director of the Schola 
Cantorum in New York City, to be director of 
music, 

Julian H. de Gray, graduate of Columbia, who 
recently gave his first New York concert after 
studying in Paris and in London under Tobias 
Matthay, to be teacher of piano and composition. 

Edwin Avery Park, formerly on the faculty of 
Yale and of Princeton, to be director of art. 

Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author and edu- 
cator, to give individual instruction in creative 
writing. 

Jane Ogborn, now completing graduate work at 
the Yale School of Drama under George P. Baker, 
to be director of the drama. 

Paul H. Garrett, graduate of Wabash and Ph.D. 
of Columbia, to teach physics and mathematics. 

Wilmoth Osborne, M.D., formerly medical ad- 
viser to women at University of Oregon and at 
present Commonwealth Fellow at Yale University 
in Student Mental Hygiene, to be director of 
health. 

Ann Louise Steger, graduate of University of 
Chicago, Ph.B. from Cornell, to teach biology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Webster Jones, Mr. Jones 
with a Ph.D. from Brookings College, Mrs. Jones 
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a graduate of the London School of Economies, 
both to teach in the social studies group. 

Miss Gladys Stephens, now hostess and manager 
of the Bryn Mawr Club of New York City, to di- 
rect the dining halls and residences. 

Miss Martha Hill, a former member of Martha 
Graham’s dance recital group and now in charge 
of dancing at New York University, will direct the 
instruction in dancing at Bennington while keep- 
ing her connection with New York University. 

J. Fitch King, associate professor of chemistry 
at Williams and a Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins 
University, will teach chemistry on a part-time 
basis during the first year. 

The administrative staff consists of Mrs. 
Mabel Barbee-Lee, director of admissions; Mrs. 
Gladys Y. Leslie, librarian; Miss Myra H. 
Jones, comptroller, Frederic H. Kent, 
treasurer. 


and 


THE BUDGET OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

As a result of deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees, according to an announcement made 
by President Farrand, Cornell University will 
operate on a practically balanced budget for the 
academic year beginning on July | and ending 
on June 30, 1933. 

The expenditures approved for the endowed 
colleges at Ithaca for next year, amounting to 
$2,720,661, exceed estimated income by less 
than one per cent. 

Owing to effected 
throughout the entire university, the budget was 
approved by the trustees without the necessity 
of resorting to salary reductions. Cornell thus 
follows the practice of other large eastern uni- 


savings and economies 


versities where salaries have survived the drastic 
programs of retrenchment. 
Cornell are regarded as below the competitive 
seale of comparable institutions. 

This result is hailed as a major financial 
achievement by the university authorities. It 
involved the closest scrutiny of every item of 
income and expense, and was made possible by 
the thorough cooperation of the entire univer- 
sity. Speaking for the board, President Far- 
rand stated that “The trustees are appreciative 
of the cordial and painstaking cooperation of 
all departments of the university in effecting 
every possible economy and saving for the en- 
suing year. It was this that made it possible 


Faculty salaries at 
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to adopt the budget without resorting to salary 
reductions.” 

Among the economies listed for next year are 
the following: large reductions in departmental 
operating expenses, leaving vacant temporarily 
certain positions left open by retirement, resig- 
nation or leave of absence; reorganization of 
schedules in certain departments, and the redis- 
tribution of the teaching load in others. 

The income of the university, which has been 
conservatively forecast for next year, includes 
a continuance of alumni support through the 
Cornellian Council, the alumni fund-raising 
agency, which it is expected will provide this 
year about $100,000 in small gifts for emer- 


gency needs. 


INVESTIGATION OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ING BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

A NATION-WIDE survey of the current practise 
and standards of teaching in the colleges and 
universities of the United States has been for- 
mally launched the the 
American Association of University Professors, 
released from 


under direction of 


according to an announcement 
the national office. 
possible by the grant of $20,000 by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation, — will 
aim to discover and evaluate the present qual- 
ity of academic instruction and to recommend 
standards and methods for its improvement. 
Among the definite problems focussed for 


This investigation, made 


study are the following: 

Is there evidence that courses in education con- 
tribute to the making of a better college teacher? 

How much emphasis should be placed on back- 
ground and general culture in the training of col- 
lege teachers? 

How important is it that college teachers know 
something about the major problems of higher 
education? How can such knowledge be obtained? 

How can methods used in the selection and en- 
listment of teachers be improved? 

Under what conditions, if any, can student and 
alumni rating of teachers be successfully em- 
ployed? 

How ean recognition of good teaching be in- 


creased? 


The committee in charge of the work con- 
sists of Professor W. B. Munro, California In- 
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stitute of Technology, chairman; Professor F. 
K. Richtmyer, Cornell University, vice-chair- 
man; Professor Fernandus Payne, Indiana Uni- 
versity, secretary, and Professors C. H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, A. L. Bondurant, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Alzada Comstock, Mount 
Holyoke College, Hardin Craig, Leland Stan- 
ford University, and George Boas, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

advisory committee includes 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin 
President W. E. Wickenden, 
Cleveland; Chancellor 8S. P. 
sity of Buffalo; Professor Paul Monroe, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; President J. 
R. Angell, Yale University; Dr. Kathryn Me- 
Hale, American Association of University 
Women; President L. D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota, and Dr. H. W. Tyler, general 
secretary of the association. 

At a recent meeting, the council of the asso- 
ciation received a report from the field director 
of the survey, Professor H. L. Dodge, of the 
University of Oklahoma, who is giving full 
time for several months to the study of teach- 
His pre- 


An assisting 
College; 
School, 


Capen, Univer- 


Case 


ing conditions in many institutions. 
liminary conferences with representative pro- 
fessors and administrators at the Universities 
of Chicago, Minnesota and Iowa and the Ohio 
State University, and at the meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in Cincin- 
nati have served to assemble the best informed 
current views concerning the problems, aims 
and expected results of the survey. Professor 
Dodge is now making a tour of representative 
institutions in the East, to be followed by sim- 
ilar visits through the West. Elaborate plans 
have been effected to enlist the cooperation of 
the institutional chapters of the association, 
numbering nearly two hundred. The results of 
the survey will be published as a supplement to 
the monthly Bulletin of the association. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY AT THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

THE Social Science Research Laboratory of 
the College of the City of New York has been 
in operation experimentally for about two years, 
and its success from the point of view of a 
score of cooperating social and civic agencies, 
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Jl as that of the students, now assures its 


as We 


permanence. 
~The laboratory was developed by Professor 
Samuel Joseph who directs the sociological 
courses of the college and the practical field 
work in sociology. So effective has this work 
become that it has attracted the active interest 
of leaders in civie and philanthropic undertak- 
ings, some of whom have formed an advisory 
committee to cooperate with Professor Joseph 
in its direction. The members of this commit- 
tee are: 

Henry Bruere, president, Bowery Savings Bank. 

Howard S. Cullman, commissioner, Port of New 
York Authority. 

John H, Finley, associate editor, The New York 
Times. 

Jane M. Hoey, assistant director, Welfare Coun- 
1 of New York City. 

Darwin R. James, president, New York State 
joard of Housing. 

George W. Kirchwey, lecturer, New York School 
of Social Work. 

Solomon Lowenstein, executive director, Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Harry L. Lurie, director, Bureau of Jewish So- 
ial Research. 

Robert M. MaclIver, executive officer, Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Columbia University. 

Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner, New 
York State Department of Labor. 

Aaron Rabinowitz, member, New York State 
Board of Housing. 

Victor F. Ridder, president, New York State 
Board of Social Welfare. 

Dudley D. Sicher, president, New York State 
Conference of Social Work. 

Mrs. Arthur Hayes Sulzberger. 


Working under the supervision of experts in 
various fields of social service, public health 
and government, 161 students at the College of 
the City of New York have been carrying on 73 
research projects. The volunteer service of 
these students and their technical advisers has 
made it possible for many of the agencies co- 
operating with the college to undertake research 
studies which, though they have been badly 
needed, would otherwise have gone undone; it 
has at the same time given the student worker 
in this new type of laboratory an appreciation 
of what he will face when he leaves college such 
as is impossible to secure from lectures and 
books alone. 
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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


OF 


THE Lafayette College Centennial Celebration 


will be held from May 17 to 21. 


opening of the centennial celebration will take 


The formal 


place on Tuesday morning, May 17, with con- 
Colton 
This will be preceded by an academic 


vocation ceremonies in the Memorial 
Chapel. 
procession made up of guests of the college, 
delegates to the conference, representatives of 
other colleges, trustees, faculty and alumni. At 
noon a luncheon will be given in the Alumni 
Memorial Gymnasium in honor of the French 
guests. The first session of the conference will 
convene on Tuesday afternoon, following which 
there will be a reception for the conference 
delegates and representatives of other colleges. 
The second and third sessions will take place on 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, May 18. 

The principal address will be made at 11 
o’elock on May 17 by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York. He will speak on “French 
Influence on American Edueation.” 

Among the speakers at various sessions of 
the conference on The French Backgrounds of 
American Civilization Professor Charles 
Cestre, University of Paris; Jacques Greber, 
architect, Paris; Dr. John H. Finley, The New 
York Times; Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, Co- 
lumbia University; Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Cambridge; William Francklyn Paris, 
editor of the Legion d’Honneur. 

The celebration will consist of two principal 
parts. On May 17 and 18 a conference on “The 
French Backgrounds of American Civilization” 
will be held. The second part of the celebra- 
tion will consist of a pageant staged in the 
stadium on the evenings of May 17, 18 and 20. 
It will necessitate 1,000 participants, and will 
reproduce in nine episodes the dramatic inci- 
dents in the life of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
The latter part will depict the history of the 
college. 

Another feature of the centennial celebration 
will be a Lafayette historical exhibit which will 
consist of two main divisions. The first will 
be made up of souvenirs of General Lafayette, 
and the second of various pictures and other 
memorabilia relating to Lafayette College. 


are 















Tue faculty of Princeton University has pre- 
sented to Dr. John Grier Hibben, retiring presi- 
dent, a resolution expressing the “lively sense of 
loss which they will suffer by the termination of 
his official association with them.” The resolu- 
tion, engrossed and illuminated, was signed by 
each the faeulty. The 
passed by the faculty reads in part: “From the 
first Dr. Hibben chose to be primus inter pares, 


taking the faculty into his confidence, entrusting 


member of resolution 


to it a full measure of responsibility, steadily 
To this 
policy, consistently maintained, and to the per- 
sonal character of the president, the university 


safeguarding its privileges and dignity. 


owes its extraordinary unity of spirit.” 
RESIGNATION of Professor James C. Egbert 
as dean of the School of Business of Columbia 
University is announced by President Butler. 
Dr. Roswell Cheney MeCrea, Hepburn pro- 
fessor of economics, has been appointed to sue- 
Professor Egbert, who has been ad- 
ministrative head of the School of Business 
sinee it was established in 1916, has been in the 


ceed him. 


service of the university for forty-nine years. 
He will retain the post of director of univer- 
sity extension, which he has held since 1910. 


Dr. VierLING Kersey, California State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has with- 
drawn his tentative acceptance of the position 
of superintendent of schools at Long Beach. 
The Pasadena Post, as quoted in the Los An- 
geles School Journal, writes: “Mr. Kersey’s real 
reason for remaining in the state superinten- 
deney is his belief that his resignation would 
play into the hands of a political group which 
is intent on dominating the schools of Cali- 
and especially the state teachers’ col- 
To circumvent this plan, he is willing to 
spend half of his 
time away from his family, and—most of all— 


to fight.” 


fornia 
leges. 


sacrifice $5,000 a year, to 


Dr. Dana GARDNER Munro, U. 8S. Minister to 
Haiti, has been appointed professor of Latin- 
American history and affairs in the School of 
Publie and International Affairs of Princeton 
University. 

Dr. CHaruES Louis KuHn, curator of the 
Germanic Museum, Harvard University, and-in- 
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structor in fine arts, will be exchange professor 
to the Western colleges, Beloit, Carleton and 
Pomona, for the first half of 1932-33. Dr. 
Philip Putnam Chase, lecturer on history, will 
be exchange professor at Colorado, Grinnell! and 
Knox during the second half of the same aca 
demic year. 


Dr. Kurt KorrKa, director of the Smith (Col- 
lege research laboratory in experimental and 
educational psychology, has accepted an invita- 
tion to join a Russian scientific expedition to 
study isolated peoples in remote parts of the 
country, by the State Institute of Psychology 
at Moscow, which includes for the first time a 
foreigner in the personnel of one of its expe 
Dr. Koffka will lecture on his experi- 
ments at Smith College at Moscow and at 
Charkov. 


ditions. 


Dr. Y. R. Cuao, who was recently appointed 
director of the Chinese Educational Mission, has 
arrived in the United States to take up work in 
connection with this position. 


THe Rev. HueH Latimer Evperpice, for 
thirty-five years president of the Westminster 
Theological Seminary, has resigned and_ has 
been made president emeritus. He has accepted 
the chair of practical theology at the seminary. 
The Rev. Fred Holloway has been named to su 


ceed him. 


Dr. CHARLES EpWIN FRILeEy has been elected 
dean of the Division of Industrial Science at the 
Iowa State College to succeed the late S. W. 
Beyer. Dr. Friley goes to Iowa from the Texas 
State College, at which institution he was dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. A. N. VerRNoN, Eastman fellow special- 
izing in the psychology of music at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the department of psychology at 
Cornell College caused by the death of Professor 
W. E. A. Slaght. 

Dr. Cuarutes H. KEENE, professor of hygiene 
and director of the department of hygiene and 
physical education at the University of Buffalo, 
has been appointed director of the summer 
courses in physical education at Harvard Uni- 


versity. 














May 14, 1932 
Dr. W. A. FREEMAN, professor of health ad- 
ministration at the Johns Hopkins University, 
1as joined the faculty of the recently organized 
ummer school for public health workers at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Dr. Ropert CepRIC BINKLEY, acting professor 
of history at Western Reserve University, will 
be visiting lecturer at Harvard University dur- 
ng the next academic year. 

Dr. Lee Witson Dopp, professor in the de- 
partment of literature at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
leze, has been appointed to the Frank B. 
Weeks visiting professorship at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. ExvisaABeTH BENTLEY has assumed the 


position of dean of women at Intermountain 


Union College. She succeeds Miss Gertrude 
Boyd Crane, who recently resigned because of 
ill health. Dr. Bentley had previously served 
as dean of women at Simpson College and at 
Baker University. 

Dr. James J. Deck, for thirty-one years pro- 
fessor of modern languages at the West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, has resigned. 


AurRED RiGLINnG, librarian of Franklin Insti- 
tute, was elected chairman of the Special Li- 
braries Council of Philadelphia at a recent 
meeting of that organization. 


Proressor WILLIAM M. Situ, professor of 
mathematies and registrar of Lafayette College, 
has recently been appointed by the Association 
of Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania a 
member of their committee on mathematics. 


Rosert W. Kester, of Bala, Pennsylvania, 
and Edward P. Scherer, of Philadelphia, have 
been awarded Zilph Hayes Palmer scholarships 
of $2,500 each, given annually (for study and 
travel abroad) to two members of the senior 
class of Princeton University. 

Dr. Fevix FraANKFurTER, professor of ad- 
ministrative law at the Harvard University Law 
School, has been granted leave of absence for 
the seeond half of the next academic year. 


Proressor Micuaeu I. Puprn, of Columbia 
University, was recently tendered a testimonial 
dinner by friends at the Faculty Club, in honor 
of his having been made an honorary member 
last summer of the Royal Institution of London. 
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THE degree of honorary doctor of medicine 
has been conferred by the University of Amster- 
dam on Dr. Harvey Cushing, Moseley professor 
of surgery in the Harvard Medical School and 
surgeon-in-chief of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. Dr. Cushing plans to relinquish his 
work at the school and the hospital at the end 
of the academic year. 


Dr. Henry C. 
French literature and chairman of the Romance 


LANCASTER, professor of 
languages department of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been made a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor on May 7. 


THE Theodore William Richards Gold Medal 
was presented to Dr. Arthur Amos Noyes, di- 
rector of the Gates Chemical Laboratory of the 
California Institute of Technology, at a meeting 
of the Northeastern Section of the American 
Chemical Society in Boston on May 4. The pro- 
gram included a survey of the work of Pro- 
fessor Arthur A. Noyes by Professor Arthur B. 
Lamb, of Harvard University, president-elect 
of the American Chemieal Society. Professor 
Lyman C. Newell, of Boston University, gave 
the history of the medal. William P. Ryan 
made the presentation and after accepting the 
medal Professor Noyes spoke on “Education 
for Chemical Research.” 


Mrs. SmpontE MATSNER GRUENBERG, director 
of the Child Study Association of America, was 
awarded the annual medal for “outstanding 
work in parent education,” by The Parents’ 
Magazine at the eleventh annual dinner of the 
United Parents’ Association of New York City. 
Professor Patty Smith Hill, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, made the formal 
presentation. Mrs. Henry S. Pascal, president 


of the association, presided. 


Mrs. Laura A. ARMeER, author of “Waterless 
Mountain,” the story of a Navajo Indian boy, 
has been awarded the Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished contribution to children’s 
literature of 1931 by the section for library 
work with children of the American Library 
Association. The award was presented to Mrs. 
Armer by Miss Emma Lee, chairman of the 
section, at a meeting held in connection with 
the fifty-fourth annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in New Orleans. 
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Dr. Greorce D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will address the twenty-seventh annual confer- 
ence of the National Child Labor Committee on 
May 27. “The Maintenance 


of School Services during the Period of Eeo- 


His subject will be: 


nomic Depression.” 


Dr. CHarLes H. Jupp, dean of the College 
of Edueation of the University of Chicago, will 


deliver a series of ten lectures during the fourth 


anriual state edueation conference at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The conference will open 
on June 13, in eonnection with the summer 


school. 

PROFESSOR JAMES W. TouMEyY, a member of 
the faculty of the School of Forestry at Yale 
University since it was established in 1900, and 
formerly dean of the school, died suddenly on 


May 6, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


THE REVEREND Davin ALLEN ReEeEp, founder 
of Springfield College and for many years its 
president, died on April 28 at the age of eighty- 
one years. 

THE death is announced of Dr. E. C. Hills at 
the age of sixty-five years, for the past ten years 
protessor in the department of Romance lan- 
guages at the University of California. 

Dr. ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE died on May 
8. She was sixty-nine years old. She was a 
professor of anthropogeography at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Epirnh Desoran Drxon, for the last 
three and a half years extension service special- 
ist in child training and parental education at 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Station, died on May 5, at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

Dr. JAMES BrEBNER, for forty years registrar 
at the University of Toronto, died on May 5, at 
the age of seventy-three years. 

Sir Ernest Gray, formerly member of Par- 
liament and president of the National Union of 
Teachers of Great Britain, died on May 7, at 
the age of seventy-six years. 

Tue American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion will hold its seventh annual meeting at 
Buffalo from May 16 to 18, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Statler. 
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A series of eight conferences on secondary 
education will be held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the first week of 
summer session, July 5-9 inelusive. Partici- 
pating in the conferences will be William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion; Professor Leonard V. Koos and Professor 
Arthur K. Loomis, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Professor Francis T. Spaulding, of Har- 
vard University; Professor Emery N. Ferriss, 
of Cornell University, and Dr. Richard D. 
Allen, assistant superintendent of schools at 
Providence, Rhode Island, and fourteen mem- 
bers of the staff of Teachers College, will report 
on phases of the recently completed national 
survey of secondary education. These confer- 
ences will be open without fee to all who are 
interested to attend. 


FreLLowsuHips and scholarships for graduate 
study in library science have been awarded to 
ten librarians from the United States, and three 
from Canada, according to an announcement 
from the American Library Association in 
Chicago. Acting under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, of which Harrison W. 
Craver, Engineering Societies Library, New 
York, is chairman, has made the awards to en- 
able persons who have shown promise of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the library pro- 
fession to pursue a year of special study or re- 
search in library problems. Two of the awards 
are renewals granted to present holders of sti- 
pends to enable them to complete their studies. 
Ninety-one candidates were considered and the 
following appointments for 1932-33 were made: 
Colman J. Farrell, librarian of St. Benedict’s 
College; J. Harris Gable, student of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan; Peyton Hurt, research assistant, Brookings 
Institution; Harry F. Koch, student, School of 
Library Science, Columbia University; Marga- 
ret I. Lee, director of school libraries, Hudson, 
N. Y.; Evelyn Steel Little, student, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of Mich- 
igan; Helen Martin, assistant professor of li- 
brary science, Western Reserve University; 
John R. Russell, classifier, New York Public 
Library; Miriam Snow, instructor, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
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Lee Wachtel, student, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago; Helen B. Armstrong, 

of Toronto Public Library; Mary 
Dunean Carter, assistant director, McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Quebee; Jessie F. Mont- 
gomery, librarian, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, Canada. 
ternates are Jeannette J. Murphy, librarian, St. 
Mary’s College, and Louis Shores, librarian of 


Named as al- 


Fisk University. 

Tue University of Paris will receive outright 
bequests and deferred legacies valued at over 
$250,000, according to the will of the late Mrs. 
Harriet Hale Wooley. The sum of $90,000 will 
be divided among other educational and scien- 
tifie institutions. 


AccorDING to the commissioner of education, 
Bertram E. Packard, municipal appropriations 
of Maine towns and cities, made in most eases 
at annual meetings in March, indicate that ap- 
proximately half the public school teachers in 
the state will have to submit to reductions in 
salaries. About 7,000 teachers are employed 
and the average rate of reduction will be 6 or 7 
per cent. 

A PLAN for averting salary reductions in the 
Boston school department by having all teach- 
ers and employees turn back a proportion of 
their salaries next year to the department treas- 
ury was outlined by Joseph J. Hurley, former 
chairman of the school committee, before the 
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Boston Sub-Masters Club at the annual dinner 
of the organization at the Boston City Club on 
April 28. 
tures other than salaries in the department had 
John F. Brodhead, as- 


sistant superintendent of schools, in diseussing 


He said that reduction of expendi- 
been found inadequate. 


economy steps, said that the Boston schools will 
open on September 12 for the 1932-33 season, 
Other 
speakers included Chairman William A. Reilly, 


instead of the normal date, September 8. 


of the school committee; William B. Snow, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools; Joseph F. 
Gould, director of evening schools, and James 
EK. Dolan, president of the club. 


THE election of women to the board of 
trustees of Rutgers University was made pos- 
sible for the first time since the founding of 
the university in 1766, under an amendment to 
the charter filed on April 20 with the Secretary 
of State at Trenton. The amendment, which 
calls for an increase in the number of trustees 
and opens several vacancies, was adopted by 
the board a few weeks Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, president of the university, said that 
the amendment had been adopted to provide 
representation by women on the board for the 
New Jersey College for Women, which is a part 
of Rutgers University. He said that five wo- 
men probably would be made members of the 
board at a meeting in June, and that they would 
be selected from prominent women throughout 


the state. 


ago. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ADVISER’S PART IN THE 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

No two persons are born alike but each differs 
from the other in individual endowments, one being 
suited for one thing and another for another, and 
all things will be provided in superior quality and 
with greatest ease, when each man works at a 
single occupation, in accordance with his natural 
gifts—Plato. 


A PROPERLY descriptive title for this article 
would be too long. In order to save the time 
of readers the purpose of the present discus- 
sion is defined in the first paragraph. It is: 
to consider the division of functions in the 
liberal arts college between the personnel office 
and the individual faculty member serving as 


adviser to one or more students on problems 
related to the choice of and preparation for 
a life work. 

The faculty-student committee on vocational 
guidance at one of our New England liberal 
arts colleges recently sent a questionnaire to 
several alumni asking what courses they would 
recommend to undergraduates who anticipate 
entering the occupations in which these alumni 
are now engaged. A modified form of this 
questionnaire was also sent to the faculty, 
whereupon righteous indignation descended 
violently upon the committee. The contention 
of the faculty was that such a consideration 
of vocational objectives would defeat the pur- 
pose of the liberal arts college. They antici- 
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pated, of course, that the alumni would recom- 
mend the selection of courses closely related to 
the anticipated occupation, and perhaps that 
they would even suggest the introduction of 
training courses. 

The situation was not without its amusing 
aspects, for the returns from the alumni ques- 
tionnaire indicated that the graduates of this 
institution, at least, were overwhelmingly in 
favor of a broad cultural background. They 
recommended strongly that the undergraduate 
secure his liberal education while in college and 
add to it professional training either in the 
graduate school or in specialized study after 
obtaining a position. 

The opposition to vocational guidance which 
is found in some liberal arts colleges is per- 
haps due more than anything else to the fail- 
ure to distinguish between it and vocational 
education. Vocational guidance aims to help 
a student choose his career; vocational educa- 
tion seeks to train him for it after he has made 
the choice. Vocational guidance precedes voca- 
tional education just as the liberal arts col- 
lege precedes the professional school. To make 
the liberal arts college an institution for voca- 
tional education would defeat the very purpose 
of vocational guidance, inasmuch as it would 
take from the student his present opportunity 
to spend four years tasting a great variety of 
activities and sampling many fields of knowl- 
edge, as a result of which he should be better 
able intelligently to choose a career. 

The popular conception of vocational gui- 
dance is naive. The average layman believes it 
to be a mysterious process by which a voca- 
tional counselor, aided by some psyckological 
stethoscope, diagnoses the capacities and limita- 
tions of an individual and then tells him what 
occupation he should enter. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is, of course, to be 
hoped that some day such a process may be 
possible, but with our present tools no one 
would even attempt to do it, except some of 
the charlatans who read character at sight. 

Voeational guidance to-day aims rather to 
provide the student with reliable information 
about the occupations in which he is interested 
in order that he may make a more intelligent 
decision than would otherwise be possible. Be- 
yond this no sane counselor or personnel direc- 
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tor will attempt to go, although he will, of 
course, recommend to the student due consid- 
eration of his own capacities and limitations so 
far as he may be aware of them. 

The first reaction of the faculty member ap- 
pointed as an adviser may be to wonder why 
the personnel department does not do its own 
job instead of asking him to do it. Justifica- 
tion for this point of view may, of course, be 
found in the lack of preparation for such work 
on the part of the average instructor, who 
may have had no study of psychology beyond 
an introductory course in college, no knowledge 
of occupations beyond the few he may haye 
experienced, and who may never even have 
heard of the “technique of the interview.” 
Despite these obvious limitations there is a 
place in the personnel program for the faculty 
adviser. No matter how adequately organized 
and staffed the department of personnel may 
be there will always be some students in col- 
lege who prefer to discuss their individual prob- 
lems with favorite professors. There will al- 
ways be some men on the faculty who, without 
even trying, win the confidence of students 
whom no one else can reach. Such instructors 
have an obligation to their students if not to 
the administration. They are advisers in fact, 
even if they have not been officially designated. 
Their contact with the general personnel pro- 
gram of the institution comes when they feel 
the need of more complete or more accurate in- 
formation about occupations or when they wish 
to see cumulative records which the personnel 
office has assembled on each student. The first 
duty of the adviser, then, is to interview those 
students who would rather talk with him than 
with any one else and to help these students 
secure the information which will enable them 
intelligently to progress toward the solution 
of their problems. 

The second function of such advisers is com- 
paratively simple. It consists merely of re- 
ferring to the personnel department advisees 
whom they feel can be more adequately served 
by the director of personnel. In such cases, 0! 
course, the adviser should inform the depart- 
ment of any significant facts which have 4 
bearing upon the ease, provided these facts 
have not been given the adviser in confidence. 

A third function of the adviser is to route t0 
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the personnel department any occupational in- 
formation which may come to his attention, 


particularly about occupations related to the 
field in whieh he is a specialist. He should be 


Leia 


a consultant for the department on questions 
related to these occupations and he should per- 

t other advisers to send to him students 
who may have a major interest in the fields 


about whieh he is informed, provided, of 
course, that this privielge is not abused to the 
point of interfering with his major job as an 
instructor. 

Finally, on those occasions when there comes 
to his attention the accomplishment of some 
student which reveals significant ability on the 
part of the student, the adviser should be con- 
scientious about notifying the personnel depart- 
ment in order that this information may be 
added to the student’s permanent record and 
thus become available to other advisers who 
may be seeking to help the student in ques- 
tion. 

It is, of course, understood that every ad- 
viser should be free in every case to give the 
advice which he thinks is needed. If he be- 
lieves that a broad cultural background is more 
important than immediate specialization, he 
should by all means give the student this advice 
and should not be eriticized for so doing. The 
student also should be free to consult as many 
instructors'as he may wish and finally to act 
upon his own best judgment. No faculty mem- 
ber should be expected to counsel students 
upon any problem in a field where the adviser 
feels himself to be incompetent. Professors 
of English and physies ean not be expected at 
the same time to be competent psychiatrists and 
physicians. When service of this kind is needed 
a consulting specialist should be called in. 
There is, however, a moral and professional 
obligation upon every adviser, indeed upon 
every member of the faculty, to do all that he 
honestly ean to aid any student who seeks his 
advice. 

Une may summarize most of the above sug- 
gestions in the statement that the adviser is ex- 
pected to do nothing except what the best 
teacher has always done. The personnel pro- 
gram merely introduces an added service 
bureau for the collection of data on occupa- 
tions and on individuals, which enable the ad- 
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viser to do his old job better and with less 
effort. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Rosert Hoppock 


DEPRESSION AND CLASS-SIZE 

PROFESSOR CARTER ALEXANDER warns young 
persons who are aspiring to become educators 
that large classes must be met (SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 12, 1932). While it appears 
that classes of fifty each are quite as well taught 
as those of fifteen, as yet no research has re- 
vealed whether teachers of six or seven classes 
of fifty each retain health, vigor and inspiration 
as long as those who handle three classes of 
these high numbers. The effect of large pupil 
load on the amount of sick leave has not been 
made public. 

A teacher at Lincoln, Nebraska, has secured 
publication of the following statement (Lincoln 
State Journal, March 24, 1932): “It is not a 
happy circumstance for the unemployed teacher 
to watch the more fortunate one trying to do 
the work of two while he stands idly by with 
folded hands hoping eventually to take his or 
her place if fortune so dictates.” 

“Delinquent Girl—Sixteen” relates in a lead- 
ing magazine (Harper’s, April, 1932) how she 
arrived at her present state of uselessness and 
crime. No teacher in the large city, where 
classes are huge, was aware that this child was 
getting nothing out of school. 

The debate between R. S. Jewett and Dr. W. 
H. Pillsbury (ScuHoot anp Society, March 19, 
1932) shows clearly the failure of teachers’ or- 
ganizations to comprehend economic conditions 
at the present time. Thousands of people are 
willing to teach because pay is certain and forth- 
coming when due. Earnings of engineers, law- 
yers and doctors are frequently difficult to col- 
lect even where practice is available. A few 
professional people earn high incomes but the 
majority envy the teachers. 

Laboring people who have saved and slaved 
with low earnings to provide homes for old age, 
which are being taken from them by high taxes, 
can not comprehend why human beings with 
steady jobs can not provide decently for old 
age. Teachers who are successful argue: “Good 
teachers are very difficult to find. Such persons 
should be very well paid and must be treated 
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with great consideration.” But unemployed col- 
lege graduates who have trained for teaching 
are demanding jobs and many of them can teach 
very well if they are given a fair chance with 
classes which are moderate in size. 

If large classes continue to exist it is because 
executives and organized teachers consider that 
high salaries are more important than the child 
who needs individual attention. They also re- 
gard high remuneration for a few to be of more 
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consequence than great numbers of unemployed 
teachers who will eventually break down tenure 
laws. At present teachers’ organizations should 
put emphasis on tenure rather than on salaries 
or pensions. Study of the sacrifices made by 
labor unions for unemployed fellow workers 
might be highly profitable to teachers’ organi. 
zations. 
CAROLINE BENGTSON 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Six hundred and five courses to be offered by 
the University of Chicago during the coming 
summer quarter are listed in the most recent 
“announcements” issued by the university. The 
offering embraces work for undergraduates and 
craduate students in the university’s four upper 
divisions and for professional students in seven 
schools, a complete and varied program equal 
in all respects to the university’s schedule for 
other quarters of the academic year. 

The faculty for the 1932 summer quarter will 
number 352, of whom 142 are full professors 
and 129 are associate or assistant professors. 
A modification of the university’s policy this 
year has increased the proportion of regular 
members of the university staff who will con- 
tinue teaching throughout the summer and has 
reduced the number of visiting faculty members 
to 25. 

The policy of compacting the summer quar- 
ter work into ten weeks, which was inaugurated 
last year for the convenience of teachers who 
wish to study during the summer, will be con- 
The first term will begin 
22, and the second term 
close August 26. Each 
a university degree as a 


tinued this year. 
June 20 and close July 
will open July 25 and 
term is credited toward 
minor, those registering for one term only being 
privileged to complete the major through the 
university’s home-study department. 

A total of 4,957 different students registered 
for either or both terms of the summer quarter 
last year, 3,273 having graduate status, 1,234 
being undergraduates and 450 unclassified. 

The School of Education headed by Dean 


Charles H. Judd, as usual, leads in the number 
of courses offered. Fifteen full professors, al] 
of them members of the regular university 
faculty, and twenty-three staff members of lower 
rank, will offer a total of sixty courses. The 
work is divided into nine subdivisions: Intro- 
ductory courses; the school in the social order; 
educational psychology; educational adminis- 
tration; curriculum, methods and supervision; 
statistics and measurement; higher education; 
secondary education; and elementary education. 
The work of the school is housed largely in the 
new Graduate Edueation building, erected at a 
cost of $600,000, which was formally opened 
March 14 and 15. 

Two conferences will supplement the aca- 
demie work in education during the quarter, 
the seventh annual conference of administrative 
officers of institutions of higher education, to 
be held July 13, 14 and 15, and the conference 
of public-school administrative officers to be 
held July 18 and 22. 

Three visitors will supplement the law fac- 
ulty, Robert L. Henry, judge of the Mixed 
Court, Alexandria, Egypt; Sigvald Nielson, ot 
Stanford University and Roger J. Traynor, ot 
the University of California. The Divinity 
School, which is headed by Dean Shailer 
Mathews, will offer 49 courses. The staff of 
33 members, including 17 full professors, will 
include Edmund §. Conklin, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon; Leslie 
Blanchard, executive secretary, National Stu- 
dent Council, Y. M. C. A.; Richard H. Edwards, 
executive director, National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education; W. Hubert Greaves, pro- 
fessor of public speaking, Yale University; and 
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Justin W. Nixon, pastor, Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. A pastors’ institute 
will be held August 1-10. 

Carlton B. Joeckel, professor of library 
science at the University of Michigan, and 
Francis L. D. Goodrich, librarian of the College 
of the City of New York, will be members of 
the Graduate Library School faculty during the 
summer quarter. The School of Commerce and 
Administration will offer 21 courses and the 
School of Social Service Administration 27 
eourses, these offerings being supplemented by 
a large number of courses in closely related 
fields administered through other departments. 

Of the four upper divisions, the Biological 
Sciences, which includes fourteen departments 
and the University Medical School, under the 
direction of Dean Frank R. Lillie, will offer 
163 courses. The staff of 109 includes as visi- 
tors Katherine J. Densford, professor and direc- 
tor of the School of Nursing, the University of 
Minnesota; Harriet Frost, director of the De- 
partment of Instruction, the Visiting Nurse 
Society of Philadelphia; and Heinrich Sieden- 
topf, Privat-dozent, Universitits-Frauenklinik, 
Leipzig. 

One hundred and seven courses will be offered 
through the eleven departments in the Humani- 
ties Division which is headed by Dean Gordon 
J. Laing. The staff of 52 faculty members will 
include as visitors under the Frederick Ives 
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Carpenter fund, Kemp Malone, professor of 
English at Johns Hopkins University, and Bald- 
win Maxwell, chairman of the department of 
English, State University of Iowa. Carl F. 
Tauesch, associate professor of business ethies 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, will offer a course in the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

The Physical Sciences Division, embracing 
seven departments, will have a staff of forty- 
three and will offer 93 courses. Visitors include 
Wilhelm Blaschke, professor of mathematies, 
University of Hamburg; Gerrit Bol, Privat- 
dozent in mathematics, University of Hamburg; 
and Aristide von Grosse, in chemistry. Dr. 
Henry G. Gale is dean of the division. 

The Social Sciences Division, under Dean 
Beardsley Ruml, will include 61 staff members, 
35 of whom are included in other divisions or 
schools, and will offer 63 courses. Dr. Ralph 
Linton, of the University of Wisconsin, will be 
a visiting professor of anthropology. 

A program of nearly one hundred public lee- 
tures will be offered in addition to the regular 
courses. The university also provides an ex- 
tensive program of social and recreational 
events. Physical facilities added during the 
current year include a series of residence halls 
providing unusual living accommodations for 
400 men; the new Graduate Education building; 
and the new Museum of the Oriental Institute. 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


In few, if any, periods in our national medi- 
eal history has more concerted effort been di- 
rected toward child welfare in its varied aspects. 
Every phase of the child’s life is receiving scien- 
tifie investigation and attention. Specialists 
have developed in every field of infantile and 
juvenile activity. Numerous organizations have 
been created to study the status of the health 
and well-being of the children of the United 
States and its possessions, to report what is 
being done, and to recommend what ought to 
be done and how to do it. 

This is admittedly a large task, and it has 
been relegated for the most part to experts who 


serve without compensation and make their ef- 
forts a “labor of love.” In a recent address, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur said that there are 45,- 
000,000 growing children in this country. They 
represent more different racial strains than 
make up the body of any other nation. They 
have widely different backgrounds. To get a 
composite picture of this complex American 
child, to find out how he rates, physically, men- 
tally and morally, what our rapidly changing 
civilization is doing to make or mar him, to de- 
termine where our social, educational and gov- 
ernmental machinery is at fault in training 
him to his utmost capacities, and where it may 
be strengthened, is a challenging task. 

The scientific studies of the child have been 
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published in many medical periodicals and in 
many special publications which reach parents 
and teachers in the publie schools. May first, 
which has been set aside by presidential procla- 
mation as Child Health Day, should serve to 
keep awake the great interest in the problems 
and possibilities of child welfare and to help 
publie 










those movements, including 





promote 
health measures, that will serve to attain the ob- 
jectives of their sponsors. Fact finding is not 
eneugh. There must be concerted effort to put 
well known prophylactic procedures into effect, 









so that prepared minds in wholesome bodies will 





be the characteristics of the rising generation. 
The demands of childhood are not limited to 
the field of medical service, including growth 






and development, prenatal management and ma- 
ternal The child is involved in publie 


health problems such as communicable disease 





care, 








control, in the technical aspects of education 





and training, and in those complicated details 





that relate to the physically, socially and men- 
tally handicapped. It has been remarked that 
every child is now our child, because so many 







artificial conditions have been injected into our 
industrial civilization that the old normal rela- 
tionships of mother and child, child and fam- 
have . been 







ily, family and _ neighborhood, 





changed. 

An illustration of the immediate opportuni- 
ties for more forceful medical leadership is ap- 
parent in the results A 
cross-section survey of the country has shown 






of a recent study. 






the extent to which preventive medical pro- 
cedures are reaching children under 6 years of 
99 


— 





age.’ In this group only per cent. are vac- 
cinated against smallpox in the urban areas 
and only 7 per cent. in rural areas. When we 
realize, says the writer, the peculiar susceptibil- 
ity to smallpox of children under 6 and that 
for the last ten years we have had a yearly 
average of 55,000 cases of smallpox, we can 





STATE SUPPORTED HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN MISSISSIPPI 

THE committee on university and colleges at 

the 1931 convention of the Mississippi Eduea- 


1United States Daily, section II, Washington, 
D. C., April 6, 1931, ‘‘ Foreword.’’ 
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not fail to grasp the truth of this conclusion, 
What is true of smallpox is true also of diph- 
theria. We have available procedures which jf 
universally applied would eliminate both of 
these diseases within relatively few years. Lack 
of progress in health conservation not infre- 
quently is due to the unfortunate tendency to 
neglect well established and proved methods. 
That is why the Child Health Day proclamation 
properly brings the perennial reminder of “the 
fundamental necessity of unremitting effort for 
the protection and development of the health 
of the nation’s children.”—The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

Just twenty years ago President Taft signed 
the Borah bill, creating the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. To-day false 
economy threatens its usefulness. 

This bureau stands high among all govern- 
ment bureaus in possession of efficiency, in- 
tegrity and sympathy. It was born of storm 
and stress. Lillian D. Wald, of Henry St. Set- 
tlement, first urged its creation in 1906. It 
finally came to being in 1912. 

The Children’s Bureau has helped more than 
12,000,000 mothers to save and raise their little 
ones; administered wisely an infancy-maternity 
welfare law; opposed child exploitation; saved 
thousands of mothers’ and babies’ lives. 

To-day its ministrations are more than ever 
needed. But the Senate committee originally 
voted a slash of $100,000, or 25 per cent., from 
its meagre budget of $395,000—compared with 
the general cut of 10 per cent. ordered by the 
Senate. 

Out of a $4,000,000,000 federal budget it 
would seem that sufficient economies could be 
made without crippling this friend of friendless 
children.—The World-Telegram. 


tion Association presented its report, Part I, 
which listed and discussed twenty major recom- 


mendations... The association voted unani- 


1 Final report of the committee on university 
and colleges to the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion, Jackson, Mississippi, April 28, 1932. 
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(1) to approve the report; (2) to 
authorize such changes as in the judgment of 
the committee might seem necessary; (3) to di- 
rect the committee to prepdre and recommend 
to the legislature of 1932 in the name of the 
association a law as Part II of the report which 
would embody these recommendations. 

We have performed these duties. No suffi- 
cient reason was presented or seen for chang- 
ng the recommendations, and, although at times 
where was considerable clamor for certain 
changes, we refused to be swerved from con- 
tinuing to offer the recommendations approved 
by the Mississippi Education Association. 

Under competent legal advice, a law was 


prepared embodying these recommendations 


and a copy furnished to every member of the 


legislature. 

Naturally the legislature did not accept the 
proposed law in toto, but made four or five im- 
portant changes, some of which we did not ap- 
prove and tried to prevent. Yet, it should be 
kept in mind that the responsibility for law- 

Having 
made and urged upon it these recommendations, 
our responsibility ceased. However, the fact 
that a reorganization law which embodied most 
of the committee recommendations was passed 
and passed unanimously by both the House and 
the Senate as the first major project of the new 
administration shows how deeply impressed the 
people of the state and the lawmakers were by 
the soundness of the recommendations. 

A brief survey of the recommendations com- 
pared with the law as passed serves to indicate 
just which ones were approved, directly or by 


implication : 


1. Recommended that the state-supported higher 
educational institutions be under the control of a 
board of trustees, separate from other state educa- 
tional institutions. 

Approved. 

2. Recommended that the state-supported higher 
educational institutions be under the unified con- 
trol of one board of trustees. 

Approved. 

3. Recommended that the board of trustees of 
the state-supported higher educational institutions 
be made up of a lay body; i.e., that its member- 
ship be seleeted from the citizenship at large, irre- 
spective of occupational or other special affiliation. 
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Approved. 

4. Recommended that there be no ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 

The iaw provides that the governor shall be an 
ex-officio member of the board of trustees. 

5 and 6. Recommended that the board of trus- 
tees shall consist of ten members (with one extra 
for the university). That the ten members be ap- 
pointed from the state at large (with one member 
for the university from DeSoto County). 

The law provides that the board of trustees shall 
consist of eleven members, one being the governor 
and another being the citizen of DeSoto County, 
the trustee for the LaBauve Fund for the univer- 
sity, the regular members representing the three 
supreme court districts. 

7. Recommended that the terms of the trustees 
shall be overlapping and of sufficient length to 
reduce the possibility of political interference and 
lead to continuity of policy: two for two years; 
two for four years; two for six years; two for 
eight years; two for ten years, and all regular 
terms thereafter shall be for ten years. 

The law embodies the overlapping principle but 
makes the length of a regular term twelve years; 
provides further that the appointed members shall 
be: three for four years; three for eight years 
and three for twelve years, and that terms there- 
after shall be for twelve years. 

8. Recommended that eight members of the 
board of trustees be appointed in the beginning 
by the State Board of Education: two for two 
years; two for four years; two for six years; two 
for eight years, and that the governor, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, appoint two for 
ten years. 

The law provides that the governor, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, appoint the entire 
board: three for four years; three for eight years; 
three for twelve years, and every four years the 
extra member for the university. 

9. Recommended that the governor 
years shall appoint two members for ten years to 
fill regular vacancies and expressly specified that 
no governor during any administration shall ap- 
point more than four regular members and the 
extra member for the university. 

The law provides that each succeeding governor 
shall appoint during the administration three mem- 
bers to fill regular vacancies and that no governor 
shall appoint more than three regular members. 

10. Recommended that a member to fill an ir- 
regular vacancy be appointed by the State Board 
of Education. 

The law provides an irregular vacancy be filled 


each two 
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by appointment by the governor from recommen- 
dation of two names by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

11. Recommended that a per diem of $10 for 
not more than twelve days per year, plus traveling 
and hotel expenses, incident to meetings of the 
board, be paid. 

Approved. 

12. Recommended that members of the board of 
trustees shall not be removed during their term of 
office except on proved charges, ete. 

Approved. 

13. Recommended that 
for reappointment after a regular term. 


a member be ineligible 


Approved. 

14. Recommended that the power to regulate 
non-state-supported higher educational institutions 
be not extended to the board of trustees. 

Approved by implication. 

15. Recommended that responsibility for capital 
outlay expenditures (bond issues) for state-sup- 
ported higher educational institutions be placed in 
of the of trustees rather than 
specially created commissions. 

Approved in the law, but could be set aside by 
This ought to be the subject of 


the hands board 


any legislature. 
a constitutional amendment. 

16. Recommended that the functions of the board 
of trustees shall be policy-making, that is, legis- 
lative and judicial, and that the functions of the 
administrative heads be executive. 

Approved. The law definitely commits the board 
to electing the faculty personnel only upon recom- 
mendation of the administrative heads of the in- 
stitutions. 

17. Recommended that the legislature do not 
hamper the board of trustees by trying to regulate 
with petty legal limitations matters of internal 
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policy, and that appropriations for all schools be 
made in a lump sum. 

Approved. It is evidently the intent of the 
legislature to follow this recommendation. We 
note with satisfaction the proposal to make appro- 
priations for all institutions in a lump sum, to be 
allocated by the board to the several institutions. 

18. Recommended that the board be required to 
have two regular meetings and as many special 
meetings as necessary. 

Approved. 

19. Recommended that a majority of the mem- 
bers have the power to call the board into special 
meeting upon ten days’ notice. 

Approved. 

20. Recommended that the board of trustees 
employ a full-time, non-member secretary, a well 
qualified professional educational research worker, 
and maintain an office with adequate clerical help. 

Approved. 

Our work is done. The Mississippi Education 
Association has fought another good fight for 
the youth of Mississippi. Yet we can not bring 
to a close this final report without bespeaking 
for the new board of trustees and for our state- 
supported higher educational institutions the 
sympathetic understanding and support of all 
patriotic Mississippians. 

THE COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGES 
Mrs. W. D. Coox 
Mrs. R. 8. Rauston 
O. H. Swayze 
W. B. Jones 
C. J. Darsy 
JOSEPH E. GiBson, Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT CAN BE DONE REGARDING 
UNFOUNDED BELIEFS? 


In some of our previous publications we have 
reported the extent of belief and influence of 
certain common superstitions and other un- 


founded beliefs.1 The investigations reported 


1‘“Students’ Attitudes Regarding Unfounded 
Beliefs,’’ Otis W. Caldwell and Gerhard E, Lun- 
deen, reprinted from Science Education for May, 
1931. ‘*‘A Study of Unfounded Beliefs Among 
High-School Seniors,’’ Gerhard E. Lundeen and 
Otis W. Caldwell, reprinted from Journal of Edu- 
cation Research for November, 1930. ‘‘Are Stu- 
dents Influenced by Unfounded Beliefs,’’ Otis W. 
Caldwell and Gerhard E. Lundeen. Paper read 
before section on Education, American Association 


in those papers were made in order to provide 
a basis for specific factual instruction regard- 
ing some of the unsupported but widely preva- 
lent ideas. Units of subject-matter that are 
already being used in school subjects of study 
have been examined to determine which ones 
of the unfounded beliefs are logically related 
to the factual elements of these units. Then, 
certain units have been rewritten so as to in- 
clude both the factual elements and relevant 
experiences, that are commonly used in these 





for the Advancement of Science, New Orleans, 
December, 1931. 
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units, and also those which relate to the un- 


founded beliefs. Through the use of this re- 
organization it was hoped to give direct and 
effective instruction which would inelude the 
facts about unfounded beliefs, as well as the 
facts usually ineluded in the units which were 
selected for this series of experiements. Thus, 
the pupils were not made especially conscious 
of efforts bearing upon unfounded beliefs, but 
the teaching efforts and materials were directed 
toward effective learning of the factual elements 
and meanings of the whole unit. 

The unit of instruction discussed in this paper 
was prepared for use in general science of the 
junior high school. This unit considers: (1) 
some of the work accomplished by the human 
body; (2) some aspects of the care of the body, 
and (3) ineludes certain related attitudes or un- 
founded beliefs which sometimes prevail. The 
special purpose of this experimental unit was 
to determine whether desired attitudes may be 
developed by direct and specific instruction re- 
garding common ideas that have little or no 
basis in fact. 

Reading material for the study of each prob- 
lem was provided either in the typed manuscript 
that was supplied or by citations specifically 
made to general science text-books. The texts 
used were: Caldwell and Curtis, “Introduc- 
tion to Science”; Pieper and Beauchamp, 
“Everyday Problems in Science’; Webb and 
Dideoet, “Early Steps in Science”; and Wood 
and Carpenter, “Our Environment: How We 
Use and Control It.” Any one of the texts 
cited or any other standard text in general 
science might be used as the accompanying 
reading material for this unit. The supple- 
mentary material was supplied in order to pro- 
vide a well-rounded and reasonably complete 
presentation of the whole unit, since different 
text-books vary somewhat in their treatment of 
aunit. Diseussions of common erroneous ideas 
were regularly incorporated as parts of subject- 
matter of the unit. Factual knowledge was pre- 
sented in regard to these ideas, valid reasons for 
belief or disbelief were given, and teaching tests 
were included for these beliefs as for the other 
elements of the unit. Suggestions regarding in- 
struction were supplied. Test forms and in- 
structions for their use were sent to each co- 
Operating teacher. 
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Sixteen teachers assisted by teaching the unit 
to eighth and ninth grade pupils in their gen- 
eral science classes during the spring of 1931. 
Nine hundred pupils received this instruction, 
representing 26 classes in 10 different high 
schools. The schools cooperating were located 
in different states of the Union—two in Cali- 
fornia, two in Indiana and one in each of the 
following states, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut Illinois. The 
records of 61 pupils were incomplete, possibly 
due to their absence at the time of one or more 
of the tests, thus preventing their responses 
from being usable. The responses of 839 pupils 
(455 boys and 384 girls) who had received in- 
struction on the unit and had taken all the re- 
quired tests were used in checking up the results 
of the work. 

The instructors who cooperated in teaching 
the unit were asked to submit reports giving 
information in regard to their method of pres- 
entation, length and number of elass periods 
used, whether the subject-matter was a duplica- 
tion of previous subject-matter presented to 
these pupils during the year and other informa- 
tion. All the sixteen teachers sent these reports. 
In checking up the reports it was found that 
the methods of instruction varied considerably. 
Some teachers used definite daily assignments 
which were followed by class discussions, the 
more capable pupils being given additional 
work from time to time. Other teachers used 
individualized instruction, each pupil proceeding 
at his own rate, and additional assignments were 
given to those pupils who were able to complete 
the unit in less time than the average pupil. 
Various methods of teaching, sometimes in com- 


and 


bination with those mentioned above, were used 
by some of the teachers. The average time 
spent in teaching the unit was 16.8 full hours. 
Twelve of the sixteen teachers reported that the 
subject-matter used in the unit was not a dupli- 
cation of subject-matter previously studied dur- 
ing the year. The other four said that some of 
the topics had been discussed previously in one 
connection or another. 

Tests were given which dealt with the im- 
portant ideas presented in the unit. A True- 
False Test (Form A) was given as a prelimi- 
nary test before instruction on the unit. After 
instruction was completed, two tests were given, 
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the Multiple-Choice Test (Form B) and then 
the True-False Test (Form A). This True- 
False Test was the same as was given before 
instruction on the unit. 

The achievements made by the pupils during 
the period of instruction may be measured by 
comparing the scores made in the preliminary 
and final tests.2_ Detailed records of individual 
classes are not presented in this report. It was 
found, however, that some classes made higher 
scores on the preliminary tests than did others, 
and, also, higher scores on the final tests. The 
difference in the achievement scores between 
classes may be due to a variety of factors, such 
as, methods of study and instruction, accuracy 
of instruction, differences in classes and time 
allotted to work on the unit. 

The primary object of this investigation was 
to secure objective data which would indicate 
whether knowledge and attitudes, in regard to 
unfounded beliefs, may be changed by special 
instruction. The test items II, 13, 35, 37, 38, 
40, 42, 43, 45, 47, 48 and 50 listed in Table III 
deal with erroneous ideas which were incorpo- 
rated into the unit and which were presented as 
a regular part of the study of the subject- 
matter. A summary of the scores made by 
pupils of all classes in the different schools on 
the 12 items involving unfounded beliefs is pre- 
sented in Table I. The mean score on the 12 


TABLE I 
ScorRES MADE ON THE ITEMS INVOLVING UNFOUNDED 
BELIEFS IN THE PRELIMINARY AND FINAL 
TESTS (MAXIMUM ScorE Is 12) 











P% © - 
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Mean 6.06 10.05 3.99 33.3 
S.D. . . 4.35 3.03 
. an ae 71.80 30.10 
Cases . 839.0 839.0 





2Scores were determined by subtracting the 
number of wrong answers from the number of 
correct answers. 

83 The correlation between the scores made on the 
True-False Test before and after instruction is 
821 + .02. 
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items in the True-False Test before instructioy 
is 6.06 (approximately 50 per cent). After jn. 
struction the mean score on the same test is 
10.05 (approximately 84 per cent). The differ. 
ence between the mean scores before and after 
instruction is 3.99. This achievement 
(3.99) divided by the maximum score (12 
shows an average gain of 33.3 per cent. This 
achievement demonstrates the effectiveness of jp. 
struction in regard to the 12 unfounded beliefs, 

The difference between the sigmas (S.D.) of 
the mean scores in the preliminary and fina! 
tests does not indicate the complete change in 
variability, since the means are unequal (Table 
I). In order to compare the relative variability 
of the scores about their respective means, it is 
necessary to compare the coefficient of variation 
(V) of each test which considers both the aver. 
age score and the variability. The coefficient of 
variation in the preliminary test is 71.8, and 
30.1 in the final test. That is, the scores in the 
final test are 42 per cent. as variable as the 
scores in the preliminary test. The 
cluster more closely around the mean (10.05) in 
the final test than they do around the mean 
(6.06) in the preliminary test. This shows that 
instruction has resulted not only in distinct in- 
crease in the mean score but that the perform- 
ance of the group as a whole has been distinctly 
improved. 

One hundred thirty-six of the 839 pupils 
made perfect scores in regard to the 12 u- 
founded beliefs in the preliminary test while 463 
made perfect scores on these items on the final 
test. One hundred eighty-three pupils made 
zero scores on the same 12 items in the prelim 
nary test and 29 pupils made zero scores 01 
these 12 items on the final test. There were 14 
pupils who made perfect scores in both tests ou 
these 12 items. These individuals evidently de- 
sired and possessed rational attitudes in regard 
to these misconceptions before this period of 
special instruction. Twenty-one pupils made 
zero scores in both tests. This may possibly 
indicate that some of these 21 pupils were ab- 
sent during part or all of the period of i 
struction; or that instruction was ineffective 1 
changing them regarding these unfounded be 
liefs; or that unknown factors may have beet 
operative. Sixty-eight pupils who seored zer 


Score 


scores 
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‘n the preliminary test made perfect scores in 


the final test. This strikingly interesting change 


cores of these 68, while doubtless due in part 


to the direct knowledge results of specifie in- 
struction may also be due to changes in general 


attitudes which the instruction may have pro- 


d iced. 

The records from almost all the 839 pupils 
as revealed by their responses before and after 
instruction are valid evidences that instruction 
lid produce more reasonable attitudes in regard 
' sic 12 beliefs that have little or no scien- 
tifie foundation. 

Table II presents the mean scores of the whole 
croup on all the 50 items of the True-False Test 
before and after instruction. It must be kept 
in mind that the 12 unfounded beliefs are in- 
cluded in the 50 items. The mean score of 24.71 
approximately 50 per cent.) shows that the 
pupils already possessed much information re- 
garding the items ineluded in the test previous 
to the instruetion that was given on this unit. 
In the final test the mean seore is 35.91 (ap- 
proximately 72 per cent.). The achievement 
score is 11.20 (difference between the two 
means) Which is an average gain of approxi- 
mately 22.4 per cent. at the close of the period 
f instruction. 

TABLE II 
ScoRES MADE IN THE PRELIMINARY AND FINAL 
TESTS (MAxIMUM Score Is 50) 
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The Multiple-Choice Test which involved ex- 
actly the same items as did the True-False Test 
was, also, given after instruction on the unit. 
The chief purpose of giving this additional test 
‘The correlation between the preliminary and 
‘he final True-False Tests is .54 + .16. The cor- 


relation between the seores made on the odd and 
‘ven items of the initial test is .76 + .009. 
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was to have a check on the True-False Test. 
The mean score on the Multiple-Choice Test is 
40.42 + 5.56. The correlation between the two 
final tests is .77 + .009. This is a fairly high 
correlation when we considcr that we are deal- 
ing with different types of tests, and it indicates 
that they measure approximately the same 
phases of knowledge. 

Table III presents the summary of the pu- 
pils’ responses to each of the 50 items of the 
True-False Test previous to and following in- 
struction. The amount of change of attitude in 
regard to each of the 12 unfounded beliefs may 
be approximated by the change in the responses 
that the pupils recorded in regard to these be- 
liefs in the final test. 

The number and per cent. of correct responses 
to the whole list of 50 items that the pupils 
recorded in the preliminary tests are high in 
regard to many of them. The possibility for 
improvement in regard to their knowledge and 
attitudes was not great in many cases since so 
many of the pupils already possess the desired 
attitudes to a considerable degree. This fact 
in no sense lessens the importance of specific 
instruction, but rather shows that instruction 
may improve good qualities that are already 
somewhat developed regarding the list of items 
included in this experiment. It should be re- 
called that an increase in a possession that is 
already good is most significant from an educa- 
tional point of view. 

The final test shows a gain for all items, ex- 
cepting items 14, 27, 30 and 33. These items 
show a loss in the final test. A reading of these 
four items in the table indicates that the reason 
for this loss may be found in the ambiguity of 
the test items themselves; or possibly there was 
lack of clarity of the subject-matter in the unit 
as it dealt with these ideas. 


CONCLUSION 


(1) The mean achievement seore or gain in 
desirable responses in regard to the 12 un- 
founded beliefs following the instruction was 
33.3 per cent. 

(2) The number of perfect scores in regard 
to the 12 unfounded beliefs in the final test was 
463, which is more than 55 per cent. of all the 
pupils concerned. 
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(3) Judging from the responses that the pu- regard to the unfounded beliefs included in this 
pils recorded to the 12 items in the preliminary study may be produced by direct and specific 
and in the final tests a change of attitude in instruction. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH ITEM OF THE TRUE-FALSE TEST Bg. 
FORE AND AFTER INSTRUCTION. THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF CoRRECT RESPONSES IS 8395 


. Per cent. of correc 
No. of correct responses ent. of correct 











responses 
Items = z a 2 
n ee n _ 
- 3S =| m = 3 = n 
Ps = ‘3S r & A S z 
~ = o = = - ) 4 
1. Bacteria are simple one-celled animals ..... 291 616 325 34.7 73.4 38.7 
2. Most dependent organisms are beneficial or 
harmless 497 687 190 59.2 81.8 22.6 
3. The true cause of communicable disease 
was discovered by Pasteur 574 8642 68 68.4 76.5 8.1 
4. Communicable diseases are caused by im- 
proper food sess 531 670 139 63.3 79.9 16.5 
5. Diphtheria is a communicable disease ........... 724 797 73 86.3 95.0 8.7 
6. Toxins are produced in the body by dis- 
ease germs 467 662 195 55.7 79.0 23.2 
7. A person may become immune to smallpox 
by vaccination 745 = 816 71 88.8 97.3 8.5 
8. The body opposes communicable diseases 
by producing more blood 496 576 80 59.1 = 68.7 9.5 
9. When sick a person should consult his 
family physician . caren anes aiuea ee | Meee 6 97.7 98.5 0.7 
10. Tuberculosis is a disease which may be 
eured by fresh air, sunshine, rest and 
wholesome food 806 = 832 26 96.1 99.2 3.0 
"11. Any disease can be produced by thinking 
too much about it 669 698 29 79.7 = 83.2 3.5 
12. Typhoid fever may be spread by water . 789 = 819 30 94.0 97.6 3.6 
*13. A disease is produced as a direct punish- 
ment for some particular wrong-doing 776 820 44 92.4 97.7 5.2 
14. An adult human needs food for energy 808 807 1 96.3 96.2 0.1 
15. Cooking gives all foods an improved taste 442 573 131 52.7 68.3 15.6 
16. Proteins supply the body chiefly with mate- 
rials for tissue repair 658 711 53 78.4 84.8 6.3 
17. Carbohydrates and fats supply the body 
largely with materials for repairing old 
tissue 459 589 130 54.7 70.2 15.5 


18. Vitamins prevent diseases like scurvy, beri- 
beri and rickets ees 670 805 135 79.9 96.0 16.1 


19. Vitamins are essential in the diet eens 779 ~=©819 40 92.9 97.6 4.8 
20. Milk is pasteurized to kill dangerous dis- 
ease germs smc ee 83s 11 98.0 99.3 1.3 
21. The value of pasteurization was discovere 
: by Edison nim GL ‘SBE 11 97.4 98.7 1.3 





5 It must be kept in mind that the numbers in these columns refer to the correct responses and not 
to the individual pupils’ scores. 
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TABLE III—(Continued) 








cent. of correct 


y Fe 2 2sponses 
No. of correct response responses 








Items 


Final test 
| Final test 
| 


Milk is the most essential food for a child 
Some typical protein foods are cheese, lean 
meat and beans 
The necessary food elements that the body 
needs are best secured by eating large 
amounts of meat 809 
Foods may be preserved at a low tempera- 
ure 660 
One condition favorable for the growth of 
bacteria is moisture 714 
The process by which a food is changed to 
soluble and liquid form is called ab- 


sorption ; 
Starch is in part at least changed to sugar 


in the mouth 
The process by which the digested food is 
transferred through the walls of the ali- 
mentary canal into the blood is called 
irculation 
The union of the carbon of the food with 
the air is called oxidation 
It is in the stomach that the entrance of 
food into the blood is chiefly accom- 
plished 
The exchange of gases in the lungs and in 
the cells of the body is called respiration 
The oxidation of food in the body takes 
place in the lungs 
One function of the circulation of the 
blood is to bring oxygen and digested 
food to all parts of the body 689 
Red hair is a sign of a violent temper . 722 
Intelligence is the capacity for learning, 
and for proper action 762 
Brains and beauty are rarely found in one 
person . 608 
An accurate estimate of an individual’ 8 in- 
telligence may be made upon the basis of 
his facial appearance 
The most important function of the mus- 
cular system is to — body move- 
ments . 
Among pupils of equi od age, ‘the most in- 
telligent are on the average physically 
smaller than those of less intelligence 
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TABLE III—(Concluded) 
No. of correct responses Per cent. of correct 
responses 
Items @ nh 
2 s = 2 
$ @ cs » ** P 
. «6 ‘3 8 £ s a Z 
a & _o em fe, C5 3 
41. The work of the various organs of the body 
is controlled and governed by the nervous 
system 683 784 101 81.4 93.5 12.0 
*42. A high forehead indicates superior intelli- 
gence 574 774 200 68.4 92.3 23.8 
*43. Long slender hands indicate an artistic 
nature 522 796 27: 62.2 94.9 32.7 
14. Intelligence is best determined by mental 
tests 703 ~—Ss 811 108 83.8 96.7 12.9 
*45. The ability to look directly at another per- 
son while talking with him is a reliable 
method of judging a person’s honesty 359 740 381 42.8 88.2 45.4 
46. The higher mental processes such as learn- 
ing, thinking and reasoning take place 
in the frontal areas of the ‘‘large 
brain’’ 523 746 223 62.3 882 26.6 
*47. A reliable estimation of a person’s char- 
acter may be secured from the features 
of his face 487 717 230 58.1 85.5 27.4 
*48. Brunettes are more trustworthy than 
blondes 701 810 109 83.6 96.6 13.0 
19. The mind, that is, the ability to observe, 
to think and to remember, is very 
intimately associated with the nervous 
system 663 734 71 79.0 87.5 8.5 
*50. A heavy square jaw is an indication of un- 
568 780 212 67.7 93.0 25.3 


usual will-power 


(4) The achievement rating as measured by 


the tests on all of the 50 items including the 12 - 


unfounded beliefs was 22.4 per cent. 

(5) The majority of the teachers (12 of the 
16) who assisted in the experimental try-out of 
this unit stated that the subject-matter of the 
unit was not a duplication of previous subject- 
matter taught during the year in their general 
science The the pre- 
liminary test was high, being approximately 50 
The evidences seem 


classes. mean score in 
per cent. of the 50 items. 
to indicate that the subject-matter included in 
the unit was in part a review of work accom- 
plished in other school subjects or in science 
instruction during previous years. The cumula- 
tive results of such instruction, however, are re- 


garded as highly desirable. 
(6) The cooperative experiments with this 


unit have provided evidences by means of which 
to improve the clarity both of statement of prob- 
lems and subject-matter discussions. 
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